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JUDAH PHILLIPS BENJAMIN. 


Of all reputations which are attained by men of the 
highest order of intellect, there can be no doubt that those 
of men who have distinguished themselves at the profession 
of law are the shortest lived. Many men, when the name 
of the greatest man of his age, Lord Francis Bacon, is men- 
tioned as a lawyer, only remember that he was such, because 
of the fact that he was driven from the woolsack for having 
accepted bribes from suitors, and are entirely ignorant of 
the great ability and shrewdness he displayed in the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the Earl of Essex for treason in his 
early life under circumstances that made it appear almost 
impossible to secure a conviction, and have no recollection 
of the able and correct opinions delivered by him as Lord 
Chancellor in rendering judgments, some of them in the 
very cases in which he was accused of bribe-taking — and 
parenthetically it may be stated that there was never any 
question of the correctness of his judgment in any of the 
causes in which he did accept bribes. The true reason for 
the brief reputations attained by those who are great law- 
yers lies probably in the fact that those reputations are made 
in causes in which generally but few persons have an in- 
terest; or if in a cause in which the public feels an interest, 
the display of genius is at the forum and lives only in the 
memory of those who witnessed and heard it. Some few 
lawyers of this class either go upon the bench and leave be- 
hind them opinions, or write books on law subjects, which 
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the great mass of people, and in a few years are only re- 
membered by the studious lawyer who, in seeking for au- 
thority to sustain his point, delves into antique legal lore 
and finds in the midst of much rubbish some legal gem that 
excites for a short while his admiration of the genius that 
penned it, but which is soon forgotten in the investigation of 
other questions. The truth of what has been here written 
was, perhaps, never better illustrated than in the life of the 
great lawyer who is the subject of this paper, for that he 
was a great lawyer, one of the greatest who has lived in 
this century, no one will deny. Yet his greatness as such 
lives among those outside of his own profession only in the 
memory of those who were his contemporaries, and in a 
few fragmentary articles that appeared in the press of his 
time telling of the wonderful ability displayed, and the al- 
most unparalleled success attained by him in the practice of 
his profession. 

Judah Phillips Benjamin was the son of English Jews. 
In 1811 his parents sailed from England to settle in Louisiana, 
but before reaching the Mississippi they learned that the 
mouth of that river had been blockaded by a British fleet, 
so they putinto St. Croix, then a possession of Great Britain, 
where he was bornin the same year. Subsequently, the fam- 
ily came on to this country and settled in Wilmington, North 
Carolina. His father seeing, no doubt, in the boy evidences 
of that great ability which in after years was so conspic- 
uously displayed, though of but limited means, undertook to 
give him a thorough education, and at the age of fourteen 
sent him to Yale, where he remained three years. He left 
college without taking a degree, and in 1832 he went to 
New Orleans and entered a lawyer’s office for the purpose 
of studying his chosen profession. He was without means 
to support himself; therefore, while reading law, he procured 
an appointment as notary, and also taught school. He dis- 
charged the duties of both positions to the entire satisfaction 
of his clients and patrons and displayed that honest, con- 
scientious devotion to duty which was the marked character- 
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istic of his whole life, and no doubt contributed no less than 
his great genius to his wonderful success. While thus en- 
gaged he also compiled a digest of the decisions of the 
Louisiana courts for his own use, which he freely loaned to 
any and all who desired it, and which was said to have been 
most accurate and comprehensive. When he went to New 
Orleans he was ignorant of the French language, and one 
of his objects in teaching was that by teaching those Eng- 
glish who understood French, he might learn from them the 
French. He soon became a great favorite with those with 
whom he came in contact, and won the hearts of all by his 
gentle and charming manners. It is related of him that, 
among those whose friendship he had so won, was a cele- 
brated physician, a wealthy planter friend of whom desired 
a tutor for his daughter. The doctor recommended Benja- 
min to him and brought them together for an interview. A 
few hours after the interview the planter returned to the 
doctor and the latter inquired of him how he liked his young 
friend. To this inquiry the planter replied with some irrita- 
tion: “ Oh, he won't suit at all; my daughter would run off 
with him in three weeks after she made his acquaintance.” 
After a few years of study he was admitted to the bar, and 
formed a partnership with John and Thomas Slidell. His 
success was immediate, and after practicing a comparatively 
short time, he accumulated sufficient money to buy him a 
sugar plantation. He then gave up the practice and threw 
himself with all his untiring energy into the business of 
planting, mastered the science, and wrote articles on the 
chemical and mechanical agencies and appliances best 
adapted for extracting saccharine matter from the cane that 
were as clear and as able as his briefs in law cases, and won 
for him the reputation of being a famous planter. After fol- 
lowing this business with success for some few years, his 
whole property was destroyed by overflows, and he was 
forced to go back to the practice of his profession, in which 
he succeeded as he had done before. After the war with 
Mexico and the annexation of California, he received an 
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appointment from the Federal Government to represent it 
in settling certain disputed land titles. Associated with him 
in this was Reverdy Johnson, the celebrated lawyer of Ma- 
ryland. He was elected United States Senator in 1852 asa 
Whig and took his seat in 1853, but soon thereafter, the 
Whig party having been swallowed up in the Know Nothing 
party, he became a Democrat. During his first term in the 
Senate he was offered a place upon the bench of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, but declined. After his 
first term in the Senate, he was reélected for the second, 
and remained in that body until his State seceded. He had 
not been in the Senate long before he was recognized as 
the peer of the ablest debater in that body, and as an orator 
was esteemed the most brilliant among many brilliant. 
Charles Sumner declared that he was the most brilliant or- 
ator in the Union. It is related that, after reading his great 
speech upon leaving the Senate, after the secession of 
Louisiana, in defense of her right to do so, and in justifica- 
tion of her action, a speech, which, to use the language of a 
leading English paper, “sent an electric thrill throughout 
the whole civilized world,’ Sir George Cornwall Lewis 
said to Lord Sherbrooke, “ Have you read Benjamin’s 
speech? It is better than our Benjamin (meaning Disraeli) 
could have done.” A high compliment, especially coming 
from an Englishman, for there have been but few orators 
equal to that great Englishman, who in subsequent years 
showed himself as great a statesman and a diplomatist, as he 
had been an orator in his younger days. 

While in the Senate, few cared to join debate with 
Mr. Benjamin, and no one ever tried more than once 
to insult him or sneer at him. On one occasion, Mr. 
Davis used towards him language which could not be 
replied to in the Senate. As soon as that body ad- 
journed for the day a note was sent to him by Mr. 
Benjamin, demanding an unequivocal and immediate re- 
traction. Upon being handed the note, Mr. Davis said that 
he would reply the next day in the Senate, and he did. 
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With a true courage, characteristic of the manly man that 
he was, in the same public manner in which he had offered 
the insult he retracted it, and apologized to Mr. Benjamin. 
No doubt then and there began the friendship and confi- 
dence that continued to exist between these two great men 
so long as they lived. On another occasion a Senator from 
Kentucky alluded to him sneeringly, as “that Jew from 
Louisiana.” In his reply Mr. Benjamin said: “ The gentle- 
man from Kentucky, forgetting his honorable and exalted 
position, has stooped so low as to assail me on the point of 
my religious faith. Sneeringly he calls me a Jew. Well, 
sir, lama Jew. But, (shaking his finger at the Senator) 
when his ancestors were herding swine upon the plains of 
Scandinavia, mine were following the Maccabees to vic- 
tory.” It may be taken for granted that the Senator from 
Kentucky sneered at him no more. Mr. Benjamin, after the 
organization of the Confederate Government, became its 
Attorney General, and subsequently, for a few months, 
Secretary of War. Early in 1862, however, he was made 
Secretary of State, and held this position to the end. The 
last was a position much better suited to his tastes and order 
of intellect than that of Secretary of War, and he brought 
to the discharge of its duties all of those great qualities of 
mind for which he was so distinguished. It may be sup- 
posed that, as the Confederate States were blockaded from 
the rest of the world, and had but little intercourse with the 
outside countries, that the duties of the position were light. 
But such was not the case. The Secretary of State should 
be the chief adviser of the Chief Executive, and Mr. Ben- 
jamin was such. Mr. Davis relied on him greatly and had 
the utmost confidence in him. He is said to have declared 
that his capacity for work was far greater than that of any 
man he ever knew; and it is a well-known fact, that, during 
the time he was Prime Minister of the Confederacy, his 
rule was to go to his office at 8 A.M., and to remain there 
with only short intervals until one or two the next morning. 
He was always sanguine of the success of the cause in 
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whose success he had staked his all, and confidently ex- 
pected the recognition of his Government by England and 
France, and it was no doubt, principally by means of his 
diplomacy, that that desire came so near being realized on 
several occasions. 

When the war ended, Mr. Benjamin escaped to England, 
where he found himself an exile without means, and osten- 
sibly without the capacity to earn a livelihood, for while a 
lawyer of reputation and ability, he had been trained in a 
different system of laws from that of force in England, and 
could have had but little practical knowledge of the com- 
mon law. But there was nothing else for him to do, and as 
he was in the eyes of the English law a British subject hav- 
ing been born in a British possession, and not, therefore, 
barred from admission by reason of being an alien, he de- 
termined to prepare himself for admission to the English 
Bar. What he had to do, and what he did do, is best told 
in a letter written by him to an old friend in this country, 
which has been kindly furnished me by a near relative of 
his ; so much of the letter as bears upon the subject is as 
follows : 


Lonpon, 21 February, 1866. 

My Dear Braprorp :—I am now entered as a student at 
Lincoln’s Inn and do not expect to be called to the bar till next 
fall. I found on inquiry that it would be more difficult than I 
had anticipated to get a dispensation from the rules of the dif- 
ferent Inns of Court, all of which require the keeping of twelve 
terms, i. e., three years, before a call to the bar. These terms are 
kept as you are aware simply by eating a certain number of din- 
ners in the Hall of the Society or Inn, that is to say, six dinners 
in each term. I felt of course that I was not at all prepared to 
practice under the English law, and after consultation with 
friends, I concluded that the best plan was to enter Lincoln’s Inn, 
to keep four terms, employing myself in close study, and at the 
end of that time, (having in the interval made as much interest 
as I could manage with the Benchers of the Inn) to apply for a 
special exception and relaxation of the rules in my favor. In 
the meantime I am making enough to pay for my personal ex- 
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penses by an engagement to contribute one leading article a week 
to one of the daily papers, for which I am paid £5 per week, 
and am thus enabled to devote the small sum that I was able to 
save from the wreck, to the maintenance of my family till I can 
obtain some practice at the bar. I think I have enough with 
close economy to get through three years and by that time may 
be able to secure a decent practice. I could now make £600 or 
£800 a year by consenting to become sub-Editor of the daily 
paper I refer to, but that would take up nearly all my time and 
prevent my preparation for the bar. I therefore restrict myself 
to one article a week, altho’ they offer to pay me for as many 
more as I choose to write, not exceeding three a week. It will 
I know interest you to learn what were the forms, etc., attending 
my admission to the Inn. So I shall even incur an extra postage 
to enclose you the regulations. I had to pay on admission the 
following sums: Stamps £25 2s.6d. Lectures £5 5s. Admis- 
sion fee £5 12s. 6d. Printed forms £1 1s., making a total of 
£37 1s. I had then to deposit £100 as security that I would 
pay for my dinners. The next step was to enter a barrister’s 
chambers with a view to learn the course of practice, and for 
this the fee was £105. I am now in the chambers of Mr, 
Charles Pollock, son of the Chief Baron of the Exchequer Sir 
Frederick Pollock. I am very kindly treated on all sides, and 
was invited by the Chief Baron to spend a day with him at his 
country seat at Hatton. We went down on Saturday pP.M., and 
returned on Monday morning and I spent a most charming day ; 
the old gentleman, although eighty-three years old, being as lively 
and sportive as a boy. You would be greatly amused to see our 
dinner at Lincoln’s Inn. There are tables at the head of the 
room for the Benchers, who are the old leaders of the bar, such 
as Lord Brougham, Lord St. Leonards, Sir Roundell Palmer, 
Sir Hugh Cairnes, etc., etc. Next come tables for the barristers, 
of whom some forty or fifty always are found at dinner; next 
the students to the number of about one hundred and fifty in- 
cluding your humble servant, all seated at long tables, and dressed 
in stuff gowns, which the waiters threw over us in the ante- 
chamber before we enter the dining hall. To each four persons, 
who constitute a mess, the waiter serves a dinner composed of 
soup, one joint and vegetables, one sweet dish, and cheese, a bot- 
tle of sherry or port at choice is allowed to each mess (fiery stuff 
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it is) and bitter beer ad libitum. The charge for the dinner is 
two shillings. No one at mess helps another, but the etiquette is 
each in turn helps himself, one being first for soup, the next first 
for the joint, and soon. One dines almost every day with some 
stranger, but the rule is that all are presumed to be gentlemen, 
and conversation is at once established with entire abandon, as if 
the parties were old acquaintances. 

When called to the bar I shall take the Northern Circuit 
which includes Liverpool where I hope to get my first start with 
the aid of some of our old clients there. 

Yours ever truly, 
J. P. BENJAMIN. 


As was suggested by him, the rule was relaxed, and he 
was admitted to the bar after five months. His success was 
immediate, and in a few years his fees amounted to over ten 
thousand pounds a year, and continued to exceed that limit 
until he retired from the practice. Among strangers he 
maintained the same lofty pride that had actuated him in 
professional life in America. He always deserved respect, 
and permitted no man to treat him disrespectfully, either the 
highest or the lowest. On one occasion he was arguing a 
case before the House of Lords. Upon his statement of 
one of the propositions which he had formulated, one which, 
to use the language of an English lawyer detailing the cir- 
cumstances, he had * put in its bare form, not supported by 
the substructure of reasoning which Benjamin could make 
to look so solid and compact, nor illustrated by example after 
example by his rich imagination,’ Lord Chancellor Sel- 
bourne exclaimed, “ Nonsense !”” Mr. Benjamin immediately 
stopped, gathered his papers together, tied them up, and 
with a low bow retired from the Bar of the House. His ju- 
nior immediately arose and renewed the argument, but he 
had not proceeded far in his argument, when the Lord 
Chancellor expressed his regret that Mr. B. had retired, 
and stated, from the woolsack, that he was afraid he was 
the cause of his withdrawal by saying what he ought not to 
have said. This was a manly acknowledgement of wrong 
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brought forth by the dignified act of a man, whose manly 
pride had been inculcated and cultivated by association with 
the gentlemen who comprised the bench and bar of our 
country. After a few years, Mr. Benjamin refused to take 
any cases before the Nisi Prius Courts, and confined his 
practice to cases before the House of Lords, the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, and the Court of Appeal. 
In 1883, by reason of failing health, he was compelled to 
give up the practice altogether. A little incident at this 
time illustrates the conscientiousness of the man. Of course 
he had been retained in many cases, the services in which 
had not been completed, and proposed to return his briefs to 
those from whom he had received them. But they, to a 
man, refused to permit him to do so. Upon his retirement 
the members of the English Bench and Bar gave him a din- 
ner. Among those participating in this tribute were, Lord 
Chancellor Selbourne, Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, the 
Attorney General (Sir Henry James), and scores of other 
distinguished members of the English Bench and Bar. 
The Attorney General proposed a toast to Mr. Benjamin, 
and in an eloquent and touching speech, said, among 
other things: 


Eighteen months ago the bar of England made acknowledge- 
ment of the worth and character of a great Judge; to-night the 
Bench and Bar unite to bid welcome and to wish God speed to 
an old and valued comrade. Remarkable and unprecedented as 
this gathering is, still the causes which have occasioned it are 
easy to tell. Yet to trace them we must recall some eighteen 
years that are past. It was then that the close of a great strug- 
gle had been reached. The strife of a nation had ceased. Some 
whom fortune had deserted found no longer a home in their own 
land. Among them was one who had taken a foremost part in 
that struggle. Civilian jurist as he was, while he had not carried, 
yet he had lived within the sound of, arms. And thus he had to 
bear the usual lot of vanquished men. Little save honor, reputa- 
tion and great gifts remained to him. And so, passing from his old 
home and starting on the journey of a new life, he turned towards 
the people among whom his fathers had dwelt. Even already all 
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that I need tell you seems told, for you know the rest. You 
know how Mr. Benjamin came among us and how we received 
him. Zjectum littore egentem accepimus,; but no regret, no self- 
reproach has ever come to us for having given him place within 
our kingdom. He knocked at our doors and they were widely 
opened to him. We found place for him in our foremost rank, 
we grudged him not the leadership he so easily gained—we were 
proud of his success, for we knew the strength of the stranger 
among us, and the Bar is ever generous even in its rivalry toward 
success that is based on merit. And the merit must have been 
there, for who is the man save this one of whom it can be said 
that he held conspicuous leadership at the Bar of two countries? 
To him this change of citizenship and transition in his profession 
seemed easy enough. From the first days of his coming he was 
one of us. We had been taught by the same teachers, Coke and 
Blackstone; Kent and Story had been, or at least ought to have 
been, our common guides, and it may be that the broad views of 
jurisprudence which Mr. Benjamin ever displayed taught us to 
know that it was not from English jurists alone that a true ex- 
position of our law was to be gathered. But he was one of us 
not only in this common knowledge. The honor of the English 
Bar was as much cherished and represented by him as by any 
man who has ever adorned it, and we all feel that if our profes- 
sion has afforded him hospitality, he has repaid it, amply repaid 
it, not only by the reputation which his learning has brought to 
us, but by that which is more important, the honor his conduct 
has gained for us.” 

Mr. Benjamin’s reply was worthy of the man, pathetic, 
yet eloquent; in language such as could have been expected 
from the man on such an occasion. I cannot forbear from 
quoting portions of it. ‘I cannot for an instant attempt to 
disguise the feelings of joy, of gratification excited in my 
heart by the cordial, the generous reception you have been 
pleased to give to the ill-merited but eloquent eulogium of 
my friend the Attorney General. Still more am I em- 
barrassed by the occasion which has given rise to this meet- 
ing. The feelings of joy and gratification are counter- 
balanced — more than counterbalanced by the reflection, 
unutterably sad, that to the large majority of those 
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present my farewell words to-night are a final earthly 
farewell —that to the large majority of you I shall 
never again be cheered by the smiling welcome, by the 
hearty hand grasp, with which I have been greeted 
during many years, and which has become to me al- 
most the very breath of my life. It was on the 16th 
of December, 1832, that I was first called to the bar; 
and on the 7th of December, last, I had accomplished fifty 
years of professional life, when I left London for the pur- 
pose of enjoying a few weeks’ Christmas vacation, without 
the remotest idea that I was not to resume my professional 
labors. But an insidious malady which has been gradually 
though imperceptibly undermining my strength, suddenly 
assumed an acute phase, and I was condemned by medical 
mandate to absolute repose. I was told that it was no longer 
possible for me to pursue an active professional life, and 
that at any excitement might at any moment prove fatal ; 
and I received a firm intimation that I could not hope for 
any cure so effectual as to enable me at any future time to 
resume active exertion in my profession. In a word, I was 
pronounced a confirmed invalid, with possibly some uncer- 
tain extension of life, but solely upon the condition of abso- 
lute repose, and refraining from all possible excitement. I 
need hardly say to an audience like this that to tell me or 
any person of a nature like mine to abstain from all possible 
excitement is to tell him to cease the active exercise of the 
profession ; for without the ardor of forensic contest what is 
the profession worth? It, therefore, only remained to me to 
submit, as best I might, to the medical interdict against ac- 
tive exertion.” 

And again he said, “ From the bar of England I never, 
so far as Iam aware, received anything but warm and kindly 
welcome. I never had occasion to feel that anyone re- 
garded me as an intruder. I never felt a touch of profes- 
sional jealousy. I never received any unkindness; on the 
contrary, from all quarters I received a warm and cordial 
welcome to which, as a stranger, I had no title, except that 
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I was political exile, seeking by honorable labor to retrieve 
shattered fortunes, wrecked in the ruin of a lost cause. This 
is atheme on which I could dwell for hours endeared as it 
is to me by reminiscences which can never fade away from 
my mind. But I am warned that I must not go on, and that 
excitement, however pleasurable it may be in thus recalling 
past times and passages in my career at the bar, however 
pleasing the excitement may be, I am warned that it is a 
pleasure in which I must not indulge, and therefore I must 
conclude by thanking you all from the bottom of my heart 
for the kind reception you have given me ever since I first 
came among you down to this magnificent testimonial, the 
recollection of which will never fade from my memory, and 
on which I shall always love to dwell.” 

In less than a year thereafter the dread malady, whose 
insidious hands already held him in their grasp, closed upon 
him with the grip of death, and the people of two hemis- 
pheres mourned the loss of one of this century’s greatest 
men. Many tributes were paid to his memory, but none 
more deserved or more beautiful than that which appeared 
in the Zelegraph of the morning following, a paper for 
which, in his early life in London, he had written much. 
This is as follows: 

Such a career as that of Judah Phillips Benjamin is not 
likely to be repeated. The man and the circumstances were 
both unique. As a parliamentary and forensic record his life has 
all the fascinations of a brilliantly narrated romance. He con- 
quered fame and fortune by the exercise of a robust, and at the 
same time subtle, intellect, and by rare gifts of expression and 
persuasion. His industry was immense. It was his custom to 
master every intricacy of the most lengthy brief —to leave no 
detail, however slight, unnoticed. Of him it may be truly said 
that he touched no legal subject which he did not adorn with the 
clear light of a luminous intellect and with the force and grace 
of an exquisite eloquence. He knew when to wait, and when to 
strike, both as a statesman and as an advocate. Men of his 
stamp are born to success. Yet the lesson of his arduous labors 
and their ultimate splendid reward in competence and reputation 
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is one which may be learned and acted on with advantage in less 
conspicuous spheres of action and by individuals to whom nature 
may have denied such original and lofty mental qualifications. 
Thoroughness was the prime secret of his success, and this first 
requirement of greatness would have served him equally well in 
almost any walk of life. Whatever work came to his hand he 
executed with diligence and in good faith. Hence, the high po- 
sition which he acquired at the American Bar, the confidence he 
inspired in the United States Senate, and his authority in the 
councils of the rebel Confederacy. Beginning life afresh in a 
new country, and at an age when most professional men contem- 
plate retirement from the active pursuit of their avocation, he 
took up the same line of action which had served him so well in 
the past, before the defeat of the Confederate cause drove him to 
seek a safe asylum upon our shores. That such an able and elo- 
quent advocate should have found a warm welcome and a gen- 
erous appreciation at the hands of the English Bar is, indeed, a 
high testimony to that great institution, and to the gifted 
stranger, possessed of strength of will and force of intellect to 
engage the unstinted admiration of kindred spirits, raised far 
above mean envy and petty jealousy. 


That Mr. Benjamin’s career was unique will be readily 
admitted — unique in its success, and unique in the circum- 
stances under which that success was attained. It can but 
be both interesting and profitable to study the character of 
such a man, considering his physical, mental and moral na- 
ture. Physically, he would have always impressed the more 
critical observer: he was short of stature, being only about 
five feet five inches in height, broad shouldered, and well 
proportioned ; his hands and feet were large, his head mas- 
sive, and his eyes bright and sparkling with the genius that 
lay behind them. His moral character was without a stain ; 
he loved truth for truth’s sake, and in his intercourse with 
his fellow man was the very soul of gentleness. He de- 
lighted in bringing together in friendly intercourse those be- 
tween whom differences had arisen, and it is said of him 
that while in the Senate at Washington, in those days of bit- 
ter political antagonism, when so frequently debates in the 
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Senate were ended with quarrels that left behind the bitter- 
est personal feeling between those who had engaged in 
them, he very often brought together the antagonists, at en- 
tertainments given at his house for that purpose, and there, 
under the influence of his genial and kindly hospitality, all 
feeling of anger would pass away, and the erstwhile friends, 
who had become enemies, would forgive and forget the 
words of passion that had passed between them, and become 
friends again. He was a devoted, a tender and loving hus- 
band and father. His only child, a daughter, married a 
French officer. He built for his wife a splendid home in 
Paris, at which they lived during the time he was practicing 
law in England. Mr. Benjamin visited them at the end of 
nearly every week and spent his vacations with them. 
Mentally, he possessed a combination of great qualities. 
He had perceptive powers that enabled him to see through 
a proposition in an instant; a power of analysis that made 
separate every component part of a subject; a wealth of 
imagination from which he could adorn and beautify the 


_ dryest subject, and powers of logic unsurpassed by any man 


of his day—a combination of great mental qualities that 
were bound to make him great even among the greatest. I 
heard him make his great speech at the African Church in 
Richmond, Virginia, in the beginning of 1865. The Com- 
missioners appointed by Mr. Davis to meet persons named 
by Mr. Lincoln, to see if some basis could not be arrived at 
upon which negotiations for putting an end to the war could 
be entered upon, had returned and reported that the Federal 
authorities demanded an unconditional laying down of our 
arms and the disbandment of our armies as a condition to 
entering into any negotiations. The sentiment of the people 
and the sentiment of the army of Northern Virginia were un- 
questionably and overwhelmingly against the acceptance of 
any such terms. A mass meeting was held at the place men- 
tioned. Every seat inthe building, which seated, I think, three 
thousand, was filled, and in front of every door and window 
men were packed for yardsaround. Mr. Davis, Mr. Benja- 
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min, and others spoke. I can never forget the speech of Mr. 
Benjamin. He spoke for over an hour and kept the undi- 
vided and close attention of that immense audience through- 
out the time. Men forgot the discomforts of their situation 
and remembered only the words of burning eloquence that 
fell from the lips of the speaker. His voice was as sweet as 
the notes of a well tuned lute, his enunciation, not loud, but 
so clear and distinct that every syllable he uttered was heard 
by every person in that vast audience. His diction was as 
beautiful as a poem, and the impression made upon me at 
the time is best expressed by what I said to a friend upon 
my return from the speaking. I said to him, “ Mr. Benja- 
min wandered in the garders of Language, culled from 
them the sweetest and most lovely flowers and wreathed 
them into garlands of beautiful and patriotic thought.” His 
style of argument was the most impressive and forcible. It 
was What was well called by an English critic that of the 
‘Didactic Statement.’ His power of statement was su- 
perior to that of any man of his day. Many anecdotes are 
told of its effect, one of which I recall at this time. It is said 
that when he argued his first case before the Supreme Court 
of the United States his opponent was Mr. Reverdy John- 
son, who stood at the very head of the bar of that section of 
the Union. Mr. Benjamin arose, made a brief, concise and 
clear statement of his case and took his seat. As he did so 
one of the Justices turned to another and said in a whisper 
loud enough to be heard over the Court room, “Brother so-and- 
so, that little Louisiana Jew has stated brother Johnson out of 
Court.” In arguing important questions he would always 
begin his argument by a statement of his propositions and 
then proceed to enforce them by illustrations drawn from 
decided cases and elsewhere. Here it was that his rich 
imagination did him good service. It furnished him a ready 
and inexhaustible fund of illustrations, and these illustra- 
tions clothed in the beautiful language which was always at 
his command, first attracted the attention, then excited the 
admiration of, and, as a rule, finally carried conviction to 
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every tribunal or body which he addressed. His book on 
the “ Law of Sales” is a masterpiece, and will, no doubt, 
become a legal classic. No law book ever written ever took 
so deep a hold on the profession or came so quickly into 
use. It had only been published a few months when it was 
recognized as authority in every Court of the English speak- 
ing people, and a library was considered incomplete with- 
out a copy. One day shortly after its publication, Baron 
Martin, one of the Judges of the Court of Exchequer, asked 
from the Bench for a copy of it. The Chief Clerk replied 
that he had never heard of it. ‘‘ Never heard of it?” said 
the Baron, “ Mind that I never take my seat here again 
without a copy of that book by my side.” The book is 
written in the style in which he made his arguments. Each 
chapter considers some proposition, and starts out with 
its statement, and is then followed by a review of decided 
cases, both English and.American, bearing upon the question. 
As illustrative of the proposition, take, as an example, his [V 
Chapter. Its subject is “ Of the Thing Sold.” His proposi- 
tion is in these words: “As there can be no sale 
without a thing being transferred to the purchaser in 
consideration of the price received, it follows that if 
at the time of the contract the thing as ceased to exist, 
the sale is void.” Then follows a _ synopsis of de- 
cided cases illustrative of the proposition. Certainly the 
impression his power made upon our English cousins was 
wonderful. The same Baron Martin said of him that he was 
“the greatest advocate that I have heard since Scarlett.” 

I cannot better conclude this paper than by quoting from 
two editorials appearing in two leading London dailies on 
the morning after his death. In speaking of his powers of 
debate one of them, the Zelegraph, said: 


It may be doubted whether any Lord Chancellor, assisted by 
noble and learned assistants, ever heard an advocate plead before 
them, in whom a comprehensive knowledge of jurisprudence, a 
singular force and lucidity of reasoning, and the most felicitous 
neatness and fluency of illustration and exposition were more 
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happily combined. It was of Mr. Benjamin that a brother bar- 
rister said, “ He makes you see the very bale of cotton that he is 
describing as it lies upon the wharf at New Orleans.” 

And another, the Advertiser, I believe, said: 

He excelled in handling, before an intelligent tribunal com- 
posed of trained lawyers, questions as to the legal effect of com- 
plicated facts, and problems which involved a reconsideration of 
authorities and a reversion to general principles. His attractive 
lucidity, his originality in suggesting even in hopeless cases argu- 
ments of more or less weight, and his power of conducting his 
hearers by easy stages and almost insensible gradations from 
common ground to conclusions from which they would have at 
first recoiled, enabled him to win remarkable victories. 

There was much in the life of this truly great man and 
lawyer to admire and emulate, and it is to be hoped that at 
some time in the near future someone who has the ability to 
treat it as it deserves will write his biography so as to per- 
petuate his great genius as a lawyer and orator and his 
gentle and lovable qualities as a man, that the future may 
not lose knowledge of 2 man so worthy to be remembered 
and emulated. 


Henry ToMPkKINs. 
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In the days of Queen Elizabeth most Englishmen of 
cultivation spoke Italian, the plots of most of the plays were 
taken from the works of Italian authors; and only the per- 
fect sanity of Shakspere and the sturdy morality of the 
English nature prevented the Renaissance from following 
in England the downward course that it pursued in Italy. 
But since that time the breach between the Italian and the 
Anglo-Saxon has been constantly widening, and now there 
are few who speak our language that have any idea of the 
intellectual activity prevailing in Italy to-day, or of the new 
literature arising there, in which the realism of the French 
is so happily blended with something of the idealism of 
Dante and Petrarch. Yet it may be doubted whether the con- 
temporary literature of any country will better repay the 
attention, especially of an age that is weary of French cyn- 
icism and German pedantry. And foremost among living 
Italian authors, for good or for evil, stands the name of Ga- 
briele d’Annunzio. 

Baudelaire’s poetry has been aptly compared toa Parisian 
gutter, amongst whose filth and stench blossom strange flow- 
ers of a rare and delicate grace. The works of the young 
Italian genius who has flashed upon the world in the last 
few years may be likened to a beautiful tropical morass, 
filled with luxuriant vegetation and gorgeous flowers, peopled 
by birds of brilliant plumage and snakes with glittering 
scales, but whose air, so full of flashing butterflies and 
golden scarabs, is heavy with subtle poison. He is the most 
brilliant figure that has arisen in the last years of the dying 
century, and if he is a promise of what the next is to bring 
forth the outlook is as ominous as it is fascinating. 

His chief characteristics are brilliancy and corruption. 
In all the range of Italian literature there is perhaps no such 
brilliant prose. It flashes like gems in the sunlight; it re- 
minds one of the glories of summer sunsets, of strains of 
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delicious music. It is always of crystaline clearness, but it 
is full of subtle harmonies, of rich cadences that haunt the 
memory. Inthe Italian language d’Annunzio has an instru- 
ment of marvelous capacities, and he strikes it with the 
hand of a master, drawing from it strains that were never 
evoked before. 

Perhaps no writer of equal talent is so corrupt. A dis- 
tinguished French critic has said of him that he is a pagan of 
the days of Nero, and he might have added, worthy of the im- 
perial court, a fit leader of the revels in the Golden House. 
But he has none of the brutality of Zola. D’Annunzio is 
an aristocrat to the finger-tips, and his is the elegant and 
polished corruption of the declining days of Greece and 
Rome. We feel that at the banquets of the Corinthian 
hetaerae or of Heliogabalus he would have been the guest 
of honor. 

He reminds one of Theophile Gautier, of the worship of 
pagan beauty in Mlle. de Maupin and Fortunio and Arria 
Marcella; but his style is more brilliant, more varied, more 
passionate, more highly colored. And his scope is wider. 
With an appreciation of classic beauty that is equal to 
Gautier at his best, he combines an unsurpassed feeling for 
the strange graces, the undefined charm of the early Italian 
painters, those delicious primitives who are caviare to the 
vulgar, but who have so intense a fascination for the elect. 
If the characteristics of Guy de Maupassant and Pierre Loti 
could be combined with something of Ruskin, it would give 
a better idea of his work. 

Even to those accustomed to the plainness of speech 
common among the Latin races the plainness of d’Annun- 
zio’s language, the frankness with which he depicts all the 
mysteries of passion, is amazing. Unless it be Pierre 
Louys’ “Aphrodite,” I know of nothing intended for public cir- 
culation where the fig-leaf is stripped so remorselessly from 
Nature’s shame. But he is never coarse. He remains al- 
ways the exquisite Sybarite, the refined voluptuary, and in- 
stead of the cold, glittering style in which Louys depicts the 
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corruption of ancient Alexandria, we have one whose 
rich coloring reminds us of the glories of Venetian painting, 
with an immodesty surpassing that of the voluptuous queen 
of the Adriatic. 

By reason of his immodesty as well as because the graces 
of his style cannot be reproduced in another language, he can 
be understood and appreciated only in hisown tongue. Imagi- 
nation fails to depict the indignation of Mr. Comstock should 
one of these books fall into his hands. Some of d’Annunzio’s 
novels have been translated into English, but the reader need 
not imagine that he gets in them the brilliant colors, the 
graceful forms or the subtle perfume of these poisonous 
flowers. 

Born upon the Adriatic and brought up in the wilds of 
the Abbruzzi, he has a sense of the beauties of nature, of the 
charms of the mountains and the sea, of hill and vale and 
tinkling rivulet, rarely to be found in one so profoundly 
versed in the artificial life of great cities. His descriptions 
are gems, whether he describes the unfolding of a lily or the 
turbulent scenes of the religious pilgrimage in the * Triumph 
of Death”—a description which he seems to have penned 
to show how such a subject could be handled without the 
pondrous dullness of Zola’s “ Lourdes.” And where will 
one find a description of music so powerful as his portrayal 
in the same book of Wagner’s “ Tristan and Isolde,” that 
supreme cry of the passion-laden soul? 

He began as all who seek a purely literary distinction 
should begin, with poetry; for of all means of mastering 
language the struggle with the perplexities of versification is 
the most efficient. Great poets are always masters of an 
exquisite prose, and many who, like Southey, have no poetic 
inspiration, have in this way gained a felicity of prose dic- 
tion that has given them a permanent place in literature. 
And while the cadences of verse should be avoided in prose, 
in no other way does one acquire so sensitive an ear for the 
harmony of words. 

He was but fifteen years of age when in 1879 he pub- 
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lished his first volume of poems, and compelled the world to 
recognize that in this boy a new force had arisen in litera- 
ture with which the future would have to reckon. Since then 
his production in verse has been as constant as in prose, 
though different in character, and has won for him a place 
second only to Carducci among the living poets of Italy. 
But while his prose is of crystalline clearness, his verse is 
often hazy, with vague and indeterminate outlines. He has 
expressed the idea that verse should be distinguished chiefly 
for sound and rythm, that like music it should be suggestive, 
and not pictorial. He is an accomplished English scholar, 
and a worshiper of Shelley, and in the richness of his dic- 
tion and the occasional vagueness of his meaning he reminds 
one of Shelley’s verse, while the sensuous and often immoral 
turn of his thoughts makes one think rather of Swinburne. 
And like Swinburne, though a wonderful tamer of sounds, 
so that he seems to have all the words in the language at his 
finger tips, his vocabulary is really not particularly ex- 
tensive, and his effects are produced not by its profusion, 
but by the skill with which it is handled. 

When we were boys we were continually admonished in 
the old rhetorics that of all virtues of style clearness was 
under every circumstance the first. But now all that is 
changed. An impressionist picture is not worthy of note if 
one can tell in less than half an hour whether it is a girl or 
a kangaroo that he is looking at, and among the most ex- 
asperating elements in our fim de siéc/e literature is its vague, 
misty impressionism. Though d’Annunzio’s verse is always 
exquisite, the outlines of the pictures which it draws before 
the mind’s eye are often dim, though sometimes as clear- 
cut as a carved gem. It is frequently only a cadence of 
sweet sounds, a suggestion of beautiful things, unrealized 
visions such as float before our eyes as we lie half awake 
listing to the songs of the birds greeting the morning sun, 
dreaming of passionate loves and bitter disenchantments. 
But he is never so great a sinner as Swinburne. He never 
requires a torrent of words to express an almost infinitesmal 
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idea. The trouble is that he frequently is content to sug- 
gest only the vaguest outlines of his thought ; but often, with 
the fewest and best chosen words, he draws a picture as firm 
and distinct as a steel engraving. A steady improvement is 
noticeable in his verse, and he may yet attain to a perfection 
as great as that of Leopardi or Carducci, though necessarily 
in a different way. 

In prose he is facile princeps. That he had no superior 
among his fellows became apparent upon the publication 
when a very young man of his “ Piacere” (Pleasure). It 
is a sad book showing the bitter lees that ever lie at the bot- 
tom of pleasure’s tempting cup —the record of the career of 
a brilliant young man of the Roman aristocracy, going from 
one facile amour to another until there comes that harden- 
ing of the heart which Burns recognizes as the worst effect 
of immorality, so that he can no longer feel even for the one 
woman who loves him with a true though guilty love, while 
he is devoured with an unavailing desire for the most cor- 
rupt siren that he has known. And the book leaves him so, 
hungering vainly for one who has passed on to other em- 
braces, incapable of any genuine feeling, disillusioned, 
blasted, wrecked, an empty hulk drifting aimlessly upon the 
sea of life. 

His next work, “ Giovanni Episcopo,” is a study of crime 
worthy of Dostoyevski. It is the story of a poor, weak 
creature, the dme damnée of a strong, brutal bully named 
Wanzer, at whose command he marries a beautiful and 
abandoned woman ; of his shame, his degradation, his weak 
compliance, of his love for his poor child which at last stirs 
him to revolt and to the murder of his tormentors. It is a 
horrible book, a loathsome night-mare, but powerful and fas- 
cinating to an unusual degree. 

But of all studies in criminal psychology “L’Innocente” is 
perhaps entitled to the highest rank. There is probably no 
story in which the tortures of a damned soul are depicted 
with such realistic force. To be forever faithless to a wife 
forever faithful is the dream of the libertine “ Tullio Hermil.” 
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The time comes when, stirred by jealousy, his old love re- 
vives, but it is too late. The noble woman whom he has be- 
trayed, neglected, outraged, though still loving him with all 
her heart, in a moment of despairing weakness has yielded 
to another. The suspicion, the doubt, the fearful certainty, 
the long agony, the birth of the child which is not his but 
which must bear his name and usurp his titles, the bitter- 
ness, the despair and the last awful crime, are told with an 
utter disregard of the decencies of life but with a realistic 
power that stands unrivaled. It is morbid, unwholesome, re- 
volting, but unspeakably vivid. 

In “Il Triovfo della Morte” (The Triumph of Death) 
he turns again to the lees that lie at the bottom of passion’s 
cup, but this time it is the hate that grows up in the breast of 
man as the flame of passion flickers to its socket against the 
woman who has dragged him down, whose Delilah charms 
have robbed him of his strength, the tomb's allurement for 
the shattered nerves of the exhausted voluptuary. 

The last of his books, “ Le Vergine delle Rocce” (The 
Virgins of the Rocks) is perhaps the most perfect, certainly 
the most charming. In it alone there is nothing to offend 
the reader’s modesty. 

Faithful to the exiled Bourbon King, an old nobleman 
has retired to his castle standing before a strange volcanic 
rock in remotest Sicily. With him are his insane wife, who 
bedecks her horrible form in the finery of the court and has 
herself carried about in a sedan chair, his two sons slowly 
following their mother into the gulf of insanity, and his 
daughters, Massimilla, the Saint, Vialante, the Venus, and 
Anatolia, the Heroine. Here the hero, whose chilhood had 
been passed on his neighboring estates, weary of the pleas- 
ures of Rome, comes for rest and peace. Toward him, the 
one young man of their own rank who enlivens their soli- 
tude, the only one who can break their bonds and lead them 
forth to liberty, to love, to life, the hearts of all three are 
turned. Which shall he choose? Massimilla attracts him 
by her blind devotion, by her yearning for self-surrender 
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and obedience, for absolute absorption into the being of the 
man she loves. Violante—Palma Vecchio’s Violante — 
stirs his senses profoundly by her glorious pagan beauty, her 
infinite capacity for pagan joy. But atlast he wisely chooses 
the noble Anatolia, born to be the mother of heroes, to bear 
her husband ever upward on the path to glory and honor. 
Upon a mountain top, amid fantastic rocks, he asks her for 
her hand. Before her she sees love, freedom, happiness, an 
opening for her noble ambitions ; but she thinks of her aged 
father, her insane mother, her brothers hanging upon the 
brink of the abyss, of the crumbling house of which she is 
the support and stay, and with a breaking heart she tells him 
no, as Violante, aflame with jealousy, breaks in upon them. 

Here the volume, which is to be but the first of a trio, 
comes to anend. The motto of the book and the headings 
of each chapter are from the works of Leonardo da Vinci, 
and it must be owned that there is about it something of the 
subtle charm of the “ Madonna of Rocks,” of the unfathom- 
able smile of the “ Mona Lisa.” 

When d’Annunzio first appeared it was predicted that 
his unexampled precocity would be followed by a premature 
decay; but so far, both in his prose and in his poetry, there 
has been a steady improvement. The harmony of his verse 
has continually gained in richness, while its meaning has be- 
come clearer as he has won a fuller mastery over the instru- 
ment that makes his music. His prose has gained in strength, 
in flexibility, in warmth and brilliancy of coloring. The 
morbid and unwholesome tinge still hangs over his work, 
but his last book offers the hope that with his youth this 
dross may pass away, and the pure gold of exquisite diction 
and subtle thought alone remain. Whether he is to be 
merely a baleful comet or a fixed star in the literary heavens 
cannot yet be determined; but if he continues his progress 
toward higher ideals and perfection of form his position must 
soon be established. 


G. B. Ross. 
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When Mr. Field died on November 4th, 1895, in the 
zenith of his literary power, for he was then but forty-five, 
the journalistic commonplace was that American men of 
letters had lost their Yorick. There is a truth in this, as 
there is in most commonplaces, but I feel that an attentive 
study of his work will show that he was at the time of his 
death more than “ a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent 
fancy,” and that he was becoming something far deeper and 
more significant than the Yorick of Shakespere or of Sterne. 
His work is certainly very uneven, much of it even to the 
last bearing traces of the copy-boy nudging the elbow of the 
young journalist. But at its best it is so good, it has such a 
sparkle of Helicon, such donhomie, such winsome gentle 
grace, that he is sure of a place in the hearts of those who 
know, and I think in the evolution of our literature also. 

On his life it is not necessary to dwell. Born in Saint 
Louis, of Vermont stock and educated, as many of his 
poems testify, in New England, he went to the West after 
his father’s death, 1869, spent two years at the Missouri 
State University, and then used his entire inheritance, some 
sixty thousand dollars, in purchasing experience of a rich 
and varied life in Europe. Returning penniless he found a 
congenial livelihood in journalism, and as he rose in his pro- 
fession, which he never wholly abandoned, he moved to 
Chicago, of which he was a citizen cherished by all the 
gently nurtured at the time of his sudden yet not altogether 
unanticipated death. Of his writing it is possible for me to 
notice only his books, though these do not embrace all of 
his work, nor even all of it that is in its kind admirable. 
These books, all now published by the Messrs. Scribner, are 
eleven in number,’ though the contents of three is in part 


'They are, in prose: “A Little Book of Profitable Tales,” 1889; “The 
Holy Cross and Other Tales,” 1893; “* The House,” 1896; “Second Book of 
Tales,” 1896; “Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac,” 1896. In verse: “A Little 
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repeated in others. The first dates from 1889, and only 
five were published before his death, nor were these his best ; 
so that his just meed of praise can be but tardy justice. I 
purpose here to examine the development of his talent first 
in prose, then in the higher literary walk. 

The “Profitable Tales” shows a protean but immature 
talent. These twenty-one stories are dated from 1884 to 
1889, and if we examine them chronologically we shall find 
that all but one of the stories of the first three years, eleven 
out of twelve, are romantic fancies in the style of Andersen, 
but without quite catching that author’s studied simplicity of 
diction, so that one is occasionally disturbed at a jarring 
word or thought. Thus, at the very first, he showed the 
childlike mind that was to make him almost too widely 
known as a writer for children, to the prejudice of his other 
talents. But the later efforts in this vein, for instance * The 
Mouse and the Moon-Beam,” (1888) show a finer mastery 
in setting off the real against the ideal with little touches of 
humor and irony that have a most dainty charm. And to 
this kindly humor “ Margaret, a Pearl” adds a pathos at 
once strong and tender. The author’s humor seeks a vent 
also in dialect stories of New England or the west, some- 
times mere bits of grotesque fooling, sometimes quaintly 
pathetic, but always suffering from the inevitable limitations 
of this unfortunately popular genre. In this dialect work 
Mr. Field fell in with, it might be unjust to say pandered to, 
the depraved taste of the time, and his scholarly instinct led 
him to similar experiments in old English and in Scotch, 
both in prose and verse, with what seems to me an unfor- 
tunately misapplied ingenuity. At least it does not appear 
that any of this dialectic prose is, as the French say, viable, 
unless perhaps it be “ The Yaller Baby” of 1888, though 
this may offend a squeamish taste. But whether his work 
is in English or in that language that never was on sea or 
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land called dialect, it is clear that on the whole, during these 
six years, sentiment and mignardise were yielding in Mr. 
Field’s mind to robust humor and the truer pathos of com- 
mon life. If we read chronologically we feel that we are 
gradually rising from the conversation of violets and lap- 
dogs into the light of common day and rational existence. 

The “Second Book of Tales” affords no such biblio- 
graphical help in tracing the development of Mr. Field’s 
talent. Only the first piece bears a date (1888) and is thus 
associated in its dialect with three others of the same year. 
Intrinsic reasons would lead one to assign to the others a 
later date. They continue the former styles but they im- 
prove on them. None of the earlier “ Wonder Tales ”’ are 
equal in finish to “ Sweet-One-Darling ” or the ** Moon Gar- 
den,” and there is much ethical power in “ The Talisman,” 
though one feels still an occasional discord between the sub- 
ject and the style which in this genre should aim at limpid 
simplicity. 

Several of these legends touch domestic life for which 
to the last Mr. Field had an exquisite sensitiveness akin to 
that of Coppée. His first essays in this field show at times 
a strained sentiment that in “A Child’s Letter” and in 
“Samuel Cowles and his Horse Royal” degenerates into 
sentimentality, but “Mr. and Mrs. Blossom” and “The 
Jinin’ Farms” are true in their pathos and introduce a man- 
ner that he cultivated later with still greater success. 
“ George's Birthday ” is an exceedingly realistic bit of co- 
lonial life that acquires a purely adventitious point by its 
introduction of the family and neighbors of the infant Wash- 
ington. The longest story in the volume, “ The Wooing of 
Miss Woppit” is probably the best in spite of its improbable 
plot. It contains several keen studies of mining camp psy- 
chology. Mr. Field has caught admirably the gentler side 
of these rough diamonds, and shows them to us with a 
kindly humor that is often charming. Three-fingered 
Hoover, who had figured already in Mr. Field’s verses, the 
dapper and talkative Barber Sam and the poetic Dodsley are 
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an admirable trio of chivalrous rivals, and the melodrama 
of the denouement is redeemed by its pathos. It is a pity 
that Mr. Field did not more often allow himself such a gen- 
erous canvas for the more subtle analysis of character. 

The close of this volume is taken up with eight bits of 
journalistic d/ague,in an earlier manner. These leaves from 
*“Culture’s Garland” though they occasionally transgress 
the bounds of good taste in their exhibition of the comic 
side of the aspiration for culture that always comes with new 
wealth, have in them a deal of healthy humor, and it is well 
that they should be preserved as illustrations of that boister- 
ous bubbling spirit of breezy fun that had already voiced 
itself in the now almost unpurchasable “ Denver Primer.” 

A third volume of stories “The Holy Cross and other 
Tales,” some of which precede in composition those we 
have been considering, was published in 1893. But while 
it continues all the manners of the “ Tales” it marks an 
advance in art in each of them and so is fitly considered 
last among these volumes of brief fiction. Here as there 
the legend, the story of or for children is most prominent, 
but the style is better sustained. “ Joel’s Talk with Santa 
Claus’”’ is redolent of New England Christmas cheer and 
“ The Lonesome Little Shoe” seems to me quite the best 
thing in Andersen’s style that we have in English, even 
without the delightful verses of its Fairy Operetta, with its 
gruesome “Ballad of the Jelly-Cake” without which no 
nursery is complete, and this exquisite lullaby for which alone 
there is space here: 


Sweet little fairy, 
Tender and airy, 
Come let us dance on the good baby-eyes. 
Merrily skipping, 
Cheerily tripping, 
Murmur we ever our soft lullabies. 


But of lullabies Mr. Field gives us a feast in his poems 
whose infinite variety age cannot stale nor custom change, 
and we must still keep our studious eyes on the path of 
prose. For this volume contains in “ Mistress Merciless ”’ 
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a father’s meditation on a dead child that is exquisite in the 
delicacy of its pathetic touches and here, too, are dainty bits 
of Hawaian and Orkney folk-lore, with a not unworthy 
modernization of Faust and a strongly handled legend of 
Holy Cross Mountain. But what seems most noteworthy is 
the growth of the frankly humorous vein, sometimes verg- 
ing on the grotesque, but oftener quaintly naturalistic and 
with a little sauce piguante of mockery. Interesting, too, is 
the first expression, at least in prose, of the bibliomania that 
was to form the subject of his last and best work. 

On the whole then when compared with the first and 
with the greater part of the “ Second Book of Tales,” there is 
growing strength, though the style shows occasional affec- 


- tation that quite disappears from the two volumes of prose 


that follow. And it may not be amiss to note here a few 
other little slips which suggest that Mr. Field’s familiarity 
with Horace did not extend to the philology of modern 
tongues. ‘“ Yseult” is not a Saxon name, noris “ Hulda” 
a German one; “ Ste.” is not an English abbreviation ; ap- 
parata is not the plural of apparatus, as is here more than 
once alleged; and “ which words had like to wrought” is 
not English. Even the love affairs of a Bibliomaniac con- 
tains the dubious “I had travelled none,” and here to the 
very last we have an alleged Chaucerian English that never 
was the English of any time or people, and surely never 
will be.2 Some of the poems show also little errors that I 
will note here and have done with them. Comme bien is 
not French, fuhr nein and auf der Rhine are not German, 
yet these monstrosities occur repeatedly in a single piece. I 
can discover no wit or purpose in these errors or in others 
scattered through all the volumes.’ But why look for motes 
in a sunbeam. 

Two volumes of prose were left unfinished at Mr. Field’s 


'See Second Book of Tales, pp. 243, 248, 260, etc.; Holy Cross, p. 237, 
and 14. 

* pp. 47 and 61. 

3 Songs and other Verses, pp. 56-7. 
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death, but they are of quite unequal value. ‘“ The House” 
is a rather grotesque account of the experiences of a most 
naively unpractical couple in purchasing and then altering 
a house to their minds, so far as they had any minds. Though 
incomplete, the book is quite long enough, for these multi- 
tudinous mischances cannot but pall on the reader who feels 
that they are due to an unpractical incapacity that begins by 
being amusing but ends by arousing a contemptuous exas- 
peration. Not as though the humor were not sustained 
throughout, but the conception is too slight for a volume, and 
so Mr. Field has had here much the experience of Mr. Bun- 
ner with “ The Runaway Browns,” though this book lacks 
the variety of scene and incident that saves the other from 
a grinding monotony. It is pleasant, therefore, to be able 
to turn from “ The House” to “ The Love Affairs of a Bib- 
liomaniac,” which with the Horatian poems is Mr. Field’s 
best monument. 

This book, fascinating to every lover of books, is a dainty 
collection of recollections and reflections of a genial scholar. 
He tells us of his childhood nursed on the “ New England 
Primer,” and so at the very outset he establishes a bond of 
sympathy with his reviewer, who also learned to fly sin and 
pride with Timothy and Vashti, and conned with serious 
eyes the colloquy of the Youth with Christ and the Devil, as 
he sat before the brass andirons and the glowing embers. 
Then Mr. Field’s hero, in whom surely we may see himself, 
made the acquaintance of Crusoe, after which he pays a 
feeling tribute to the German A/archen, those true wild- 
flowers of fancy, from which as well as from Andersen Mr. 
Field must have drawn much of his own inspiration. Then, 
after dwelling fondly on these first loves, our bibliomaniac 
launches zz medias res and lets his pen trot, * as fate or fancy 
carries.” He discourses delightfully of Reading in Bed, a 
practice advocated by Cicero, and the delight of all true 
bibliomaniacs, so long as books and beds shall endure. 
Then he tells us of Fender-Fishing, of Baldness and Intel- 
lectuality and of Extra-illustrating; but I would not copy 
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the Contents and the whole book is a perpetual feast of 
nectared sweets, so genial, so catholic spirited, so full of the 
modest simplicity of true culture, that it leaves the mind ar- 
omatic with its rare perfume. 

Like Elia our Bibliomaniac pursues no plan. His loves 
do not beget one another. They are, as Jean Paul would 
have said, simultaneous loves with no touch of jealousy. 
He will forgive even extra-illustration, that strange vagary of 
bibliomania, because he is sure that this erring path must 
lead to conversion and repentance, over which the faithful 
shall rejoice more than over the ninety and nine who did 
not wander because they never started from the philistine 
goal. If we will but love books we may love them as we 
will and still be of this genial bibliomaniac’s company. 
Enough, in those dear words of the New England Primer, 
that we all unite in the aspiration: “ My book and heart 
Must never part.” 

It is hardly possible to criticize systematically a book 
like this which must be caviare to the general reader just 
because it is caviare to the epicurean. We of the guild, 
though but catechumens, cannot treat these sweet confessions 
as mere literature. He hast touched our hearts and Amor 
omnia vincit. Here is a domain where only gentle spirits 
will feel at home. But how all such will respond to that af- 
fectionate tribute to the men of old time, the de Burys and 
the Alcuins, words which Mr. Field wrote but two days be- 
fore what must have been a happy death, for none could 
have such thoughts without a sunny, happy heart. How 
fondly we linger over “ The odors that my books exhale,” 
we over whom the fragrance of old leather and paper yel- 
low with age has a sort of intoxicating power, as though it 
were indeed “a:beaker full of the warm south, Full of the 
true the blushful Hippocrene,” to transport us to an elysium 
where we bibliomaniacs shall read forever on beds of as- 
phodel. And then who among us does not respond to the 
catholic, broad-breasted sympathy that proclaims its joy in 
Villon and Boccaccio, and witnesses that good confession 
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with no sniggering smirk of hypocrisy, knowing that what- 
soever has the touch of art is beautiful and that the Creator 
testified of all nature that it was very good. Alas, that it 
should take courage in this cant-sicklied age to voice the 
feeling of scholars as Mr. Field has done so truly, so hon- 
estly and so gracefully in “My Romance with Fiametta” 
and in “ When Fanchette Bewitched Me.” Here is the cry 
of the children of nature struggling to free themselves from 
mediaeval chrism-bands and the disembodied morals of pu- 
ritanism. 

[ will not leave this last and best gift of Mr. Field to us 
without calling attention to the poetry that lurks in it, not 
merely the poetry of sentiment that transfuses all, but the 
tripping little measures in which the bibliomaniac’s fidus 
Achates is wont on occasion to sing his heart's delight. 
Charming are the verses to Boccaccio and to Villon and 
those on Marcus Varro and on the extra-illustrators. All of 
these are too long for citation, but no bibliomaniac would pass 
over in silence, or with any words but Mr. Field’s own, some 
stanzas of the “* Odors which my books exhale”: 


My garden abounds in pleasant nooks, 
And fragrance is over it all, 

For sweet is the smell of my old, old books 
In their places against the wall. 


Here’s a folio that’s grim with age 
And yellow and green with mold; 
There’s a breath of the sea on every page 
And the hint of a staunch ship’s hold. 


And here is a treasure from France la belle 
Exhaleth a faint perfume 

Of wedded lily and asphodel 
In a garden of song abloom. 


And this wee little book of Puritan mien 
And rude conspicuous print 

Hath the Yankee flavor of wintergreen 
Or, may be, of peppermint. 


But best beloved of books, I ween, 
Are those which one perceives 

Are hallowed by ashes dropped between 
The yellow, well-thumbed leaves. 
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Come pluck with me in my garden nook 
The posies that bloom for all. 

Oh, sweet is the scent of my old, old books 
In their places against the wall. 


And so we are brought to that part of Mr. Field’s work 
by which he first won regard and by which he will continue 
to be most widely known, his six volumes of verse. Of 
these the first, “ A Little Book of Western Verse,” appeared 
in the same year as the first Book of Tales and has very 
similar characteristics ; for its sixty-seven pieces fall nat- 
urally into the three categories, childlife, poems of the west 
and in dialect, and verses that show scholarly aspiration, 
translations and adaptations from the Latin, the French and 
German and futile toyings with the language of Chaucer and 
Burns, of which the misapplied ingenuity has been already 
characterized in speaking of Mr. Field’s early prose. A 
few poems deal with domestic life, a few are serious or re- 
ligious. But both these minor categories have often a little 
perfunctory air, as though the verses were written to order 
for some solemnity or festival. 

The strongest impression made by this volume as a 
whole is produced by the genre pictures of childlife and the 
exquisite series of lullabies. The sentiment of paternity is 
seldom found so all pervading in literature. It is almost 
always as mother that he thinks of the wife. Occasionally 
the pathos of childhood yields to the quaint, playful d/ague 
that gives much of the later work a peculiar zest. The 
earliest piece in the volume, dated 1880, is a tour de force 
quite unique in its childlike callousness of feeling and 
wooden iteration of rhyme. This will serve to show this key : 

A little peach in the orchard grew, 
A little peach of emerald hue, 


Warmed by the sun and wet with the dew, 
It grew. 


(Seeing this Johnny and Sue threw a stick at it and having 
secured their prize) : 


John took a bite and Sue took a chew 
And then the trouble began to brew, 
Trouble the doctor couldn’t subdue, 

5 Too true. 
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Under the turf where the daisies grew 

They planted John and his sister Sue 

And their little souls to the angels flew. 
Boo hoo! 


What of the peach of the emerald hue, 

Warmed by the sun and wet with the dew? 

Ah well! its mission on earth is through. 
Adieu. 

Then there is a group of poems that deal with mining 
life at the Red Hoss Mountain camp, afterward to be the scene 
of the “ Wooing of Miss Woppit,” and introducing several 
of the characters in that story. Most of these, as of the 
poems dealing with western journalism, are in dialect and 
full of the racy spirit of what was the far west in the decade 
that followed the war, and if perhaps none of them are steps 
to literary immortality one would be sorry to miss such 
characteristic bits as either “ Mr. Dana of the New York 
Sun” or “The Conversazzhyony”. But far the most 
interesting group of poems in this first volume are those 
that show the scholar behind the professional furnisher 
of copy. Though here one must make a broad distinction 
between the poems written in the king’s English and those 
written in an imaginary antique language, whose bright bits 
of fun depend almost entirely on the ludicrous incongruity 
of modern modes of thought and speech with ancient modes 
of life and expression, of which this may serve as a suffi- 
cient specimen : 

But such an eye ye widdow hath—an hongrey eye and wan, 
That spyeth for anoder chaunce whereby she may catch on; 

An eye that winketh of itself and sayeth by that winke 

Ye which a maiden sholde not knowe nor never even thinke; 


Which winke ben more exceeding swift nor human thought ben thunk 
And leaveth doubting if so be that winke ben really wunk.! 


This, like Mr. Bunner’s “ Love in Old Cloathes,” is surely 
an error of humor, an appeal to a lower taste by one who 
was quite able to charm in a higher vein as we may 
see by the adaptations from the French and German poets, 
and most of all by those from Horace, all afterward incor- 


'A Proper Trewe Idyl of Camelot, p. 137. 
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porated in the “ Echoes from the Sabine Farm,” of which 
I will speak presently. The spirit in which this work is 
done is delightfully caught in “ The Truth about Horace,” 
where those who do not already know the lines by heart 
may read how: 


It’s very aggravating 

To hear the solemn prating 

Of the fossils who are stating 

That old Horace was a prude. 

When we know that with the ladies 
| He was always raising Hades 

And with many an escapade his 
| Best productions are imbued. 


There’s really not much harm in a 
Large number of his carmina 
But these people find alarm in a 
Few records of his acts 

So they’d squelch the muse caloric 
| And to students sophomoric 

They’d present as metaphoric 
What old Horace meant for facts. 


We have always thought ’em lazy 
Now we adjudge ’em crazy 
Why Horace was a daisy 
That was very much alive. 
And the wisest of us know him 
As his Lydia verses show him — 
Go read that virile poem, 
It is No. 25. 


He was a very owl, sir, 

And starting out to prowl, sir, 

You bet, he made Rome howl, sir, 
Until he filled his date; 

With a massic-laden ditty 

And a classic maiden pretty 

He painted up the city 
And Maecenas paid the freight. 


Other precious reminiscences of the joy of young student 
«life are the lines “ To a Soubrette” and the song “ In Flan- 
ders,” while the man of riper culture appears in the ballads 
of Yvetot and Robin Hood and the book-lover in “ The Bib- 
liomaniac’s Bride,’ “ De Amicitiis” and “ The Biblioma- 
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niac’s Prayer,” in the last of which occur these delightful 
lines : 
But if, Oh Lord, it pleaseth Thee 
To keep me in temptation’s way, 
I humbly ask that I may be 
Most notably beset to-day. 
Let my temptation be a book, 
Which I shall purchase, hold and keep, 
Whereon, when other men shall look 
They ’ll wail to know I got it cheap. 


These and many verses “ equally as good” will embalm 
this book as surely in the memories of all bookmen as 
cedria did the manuscripts in old Numa’s tomb. 

The “Second Book of Verses” and the final “ Songs 
and Other Verses” show no marked advance in technique 
or in intensity of lyric feeling, and their subjects fall nat- 
urally into the same general categories, but the change in 
their relative prominence is interesting. The bastard an- 
tique and Scotch gradually disappear and there is a natural 
subsidence of dialectic and far western pieces. The poems 
of childhood also claim less space, but only because these 
were collected elsewhere. On the other hand the adapta- 
tions from French and German increase, Greek is also 
drawn upon, while the interest in Horace has now justified 
a separate volume. This was doubtless due in part to Eu- 
ropean travel, which finds an echo in several serious, fan- 
ciful and satiric pieces. Then there are tributes to the lit- 
erary friendships that his genial wit had won, and with them 
comes a greater richness in the epicurean vein of poems 
dedicated to good cheer, whether of the homely dough- 
nut and cruller sort or of the sybaritic and convivial 
character. Domestic life, in Coppée’s manner, the joys and 
sorrows of the family and of healthy commonplace loves 
come first into prominence in the last volume, and here too 
is a noteworthy increase in the serious and quasi-religious 
pieces. Most of these have indeed no great depth of 
thought or even of feeling, and though most have a facile 
flow of words a few are distinctly bad, so that it is hard to 
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avoid the suspicion here, too, that these were done to order 
and like several of the occasional festival pieces have lost 
their spirit with the occasion that evoked them. This leads 
to the question whether Mr. Field’s poetic fame may not 
suffer from the amount of his production. It is reported 
that an anthology of his poems is contemplated, and I think 
it would be possible to cull some fifty of them that should 
represent quite completely both his poetic talent and his 
tact so far at least as these volumes show them, though, of 
course, we know that there were phases of Mr. Field’s 
poetic activity, and those not the least admirable in their 
kind, of which his collected works take no heed. Surely 
the little bark of his memory would float the longer and the 
lighter for being eased of its over-ballasting. Such an an- 
thology might bear the pretty dedication to his wife from 
the “ Second Book” and for the other keys of his domestic 
verse “ Grandma’s Bombazine” for its quaintness, “Always 
Right” for the sly humor of its close, * Gettin’ On” for its 
exquisite pathos of old age and “ The Doings of Delsarte” 
for its frank humor, would claim a place. Then one would 
add that little conjugal cameo “ Suppose”’ and the rollick- 
ing * Ballad of the Taylor Pup,” admirable for its efferves- 
cent fun. Then for romantic love one might be content with 
“Mysterious Doings,” “ Jennie,” and “ Pan Liveth ;” for bub- 
bling juvenile spirit * The Limitations of Youth” and “The 
Two Skeezucks” might suffice ; and for graceful child-like fan- 
cies * Pittypat and Tippytoe,” * The Sugar-plum Tree” and 
“ The Bow-leg Boy.” ' In the religious and serious vein 
Mr. Field would be adequately represented by “The Star in 
the East,” “ Contentment ” and the “Christmas Hymn.” ’ 
For the epicurean vein one would choose “ Gosling Stew,” 
“ The Bottle and the Bird,” ** The Onion Tart,” and “ Rare 
Roast Beef ;” * while the untamed western spirit would find 


'Second Book, 103, 120, 197, 233, 242, 254; Songs, 13, 14, 90, 93, 119, 123, 
159, 173- 

2 Songs, 55, 161, 192. 

3 Second Book, 9, 91, 193, 203. 
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a sufficient voice in * Red’’ and * The Red, Red West,” and 
its generous magnanimity and overflowing manliness in “Mo- 
jesky as Cameel.”? 

Then there is the side of Mr. Field’s work of which the 
aroma will linger longest and most affectionately in our 
memories, poems that bespeak the traveller and the scholar, 
the lover of quaint and beautiful books and bric-a-brac. Of 
the adaptations from modern poets Heine’s “ Love Song” 
might suffice, and of the bits of travel the amusing chauvin- 
ism of * Stoves and Sunshine,” the grotesque ‘ Schnellest 
Zug” and the rather facile “Café Molineau” will give a 
taste of his quality. But from the man of culture we shall 
ask not alone a generous basket of flowers and fruit from the 
Sabine Farm, but also such beneficent morsels as “ Catullus 
to Lesbia,” “ Lydia Dick,” * Dibdin’s Ghost,’ “In New 
Orleans” and * The Discreet Collector.” Then “ Guess” 
will voice for us the revolt of sanity from the dictation of 
linguistic pedants, and “ The Stoddards,” a warm tribute to 
the blessed tie that binds all men of gentle heart together, 
will bind all its readers in spirit to this apostle of the human- 
ities, showing to a materialistic age the more excellent way.’ 

If now to these thirty-four pieces we add some ten from 
the Western Verses* and a generous half-dozen of Eugene 
Field’s forty-one poems in the “Echoes from a Sabine 
Farm ” we shall have a little book which those, who of such 
delights can judge and spare to interpose them oft, would 
surely make their vade mecum. Here would be the heart of 
his pantagruelism, and perhaps there is no savor that the 
culture of America more needs than this. Many would in- 
deed still desire to follow him into the nursery or the play- 
ground where his dainty children love or sport “ with trum- 
pet and drum,” others might rejoice to ramble further with 
the sheperdesses or linger later over the Sabine massic cups. 


!1Second Book, 51, 122, 162. 

2 Songs, 31, 56, 71, 77, 84, 104, 162; Second Book, 12, 72, 83, 225, 245. 

3One might add to those already mentioned “Apple Pie and Cheese ” 
and “ Our Lady of the Mine.” 
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The former will find in * The Love Songs of Childhood ” 
the verses that welled naturally from Mr. Field’s genial 
heart but which he would not suffer to usurp a predominant 
place among poems of another character. But, as we have 
seen, some poems of childhood were admitted into all the 
volumes and from these * With Trumpet and Drum ”’ is es- 
sentially an anthology with seventeen other pieces orig- 
inally contributed to periodicals. I do not know who 
in recent years has thrown into winning verse so much 
sympathy with childhood, and doubtless this has seemed to 
many the most distinctive mark of Mr. Field’s whole pro- 
duction. But in the mass of this juvenile work I find no 
lvric of the first class, none to which, I think. Mr. Palgrave 
would give a place in his “Children’s Treasury.” The 
poems, for the greater part, appeal less to children than to 
those who love them. They bear witness to Mr. Field's 
kindliness of heart and sweetness of mind, and they may 
evoke and foster similar feelings in uncritical parental 
breasts. Farther than this a judicious critic will hardly care 
te go, but this is already much. 

And now Procul adeste profani, but ye who know and 
love your Horace and that for which Horace stands in ethics 
and in life, listen to these echoes of that Worldly-Wise- 
man’s songs: 

Hark you from yonder Sabine farm 
Echo the songs of long ago, 

With power to soothe and grace to charm 
What ills humanity may know, 

With that sweet music in the air 

*Tis Love and Summer everywhere. 

More than a third of these Echoes are the work of Ros- 
well Martin Field, the poet’s brother, whose alleged guile- 
lessness is amusingly commended to the care of a common 
friend in the introduction and at the close. Eugene’s work 
is usually easier in its flow and closer to the original, though 
the versification of both is very happy. Perhaps the best 
bit of polished translation is ** To the Fountain of Bandusia,” 
but our interest is naturally rather in the transfusion of an- 
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cient thought into modern dress. Compare, for instance, 
these lines with the last eight of the ninth ode of the first 
book of Horace: 


Let’s steal away from winter’s wrath 
And glory in the artful theft, 
That, years from now, folks shall allow 
’T was cold indeed when we got left. 
So where the whisperings and the mirth 
Of girls invite a sportive chap, 
Let’s fare awhile Aha — You smile, 
You guess my meaning. Verbum sap.! 


Or again, how can a modern Horatian render the last lines 
of the Carpe diem better than thus: 


The wisest thing for you to do is to embark this diem 

Upon a merry escapade with such a bard as I am 

And while we sport I’ll reel you off such odes as shall surprize ye. 
Tomorrow when the headache comes—why then I'll satirize ye. 


Or again compare the latter half of IV. to with this: 


When you behold 
Yourself grown old 
These words shall speak your spirit moody: 
Unhappy one! What heaps of fun 
I’ve missed by being goody-goody. 
Oh that I might have felt the hunger 
Of loveless age when I was younger. 


Horace had said: 
Donec virenti canities abest 
Morosa, nunc et campus et areae 
Lenesque sub noctem susurri 
Composita repetantur hora 
Nunc et latentis proditor intimo 
Gratus puellae risus ab angulo 
Pignusque dereptum lacertis 
Aut digito male pertinaci. 


Horatians may like to see a list of the odes and passages treated. They are: 
Odes I, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 18, 20, 22, 23 (5 versions), 27, 28, 30, 32, 33, 35) 38; 
II. 3, 7, 11, 30; II]. 9, 13, 21, 26, 29, 30; IV. II; Epod. 6, 14 (partly twice) ; 
Ars poet., passages beginning at lines 1, 301, 323. Roswell’s contributions 
include Odes I. 1, 4, 5, 9, 11, 13, 14, 19, 23, 25, 33; II. 4, 5,8, 14; III. 9, 12, 
13, 15, 22; IV. 10, 11, 13; Epod. 3, 14; Epist. I. 20 and “ At the Ball Game,” 
quizically referred to “ Ode V. 17.” 
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Or again see how in I. 5 the version in spite of its apparent 
freedom is in part as close to the words as to the spirit: 


What perfumed, posie-dizzined sirrah 
With smiles for diet 

Clasps you, O fair but faithless Pyrrha, 
On the quiet. 


Pyrrha, your love’s a treacherous ocean, 
He’ll soon fall in there, 

Then I shall gloat on his commotion, 
For I have been there. 


Here the first lines are almost literal, the last a very free 
paraphrase, and yet the sense and sentiment is better con- 
veyed to the modern mind than by any erudite comment on 
the ¢abula votiva. But occasionally the translator takes de- 
cided liberties with the amiable ZLauriger. Still Horace 
could not but have smiled over the turn given to the last line 
of I. 30: 


Venus, dear Cnidian-Paphian queen, 

Desert that Cyprus way off yonder, 

And fare you hence where with incense 
My Glycera would have you fonder; 

And to your joy bring hence your boy, 
The Gra.es with unbelted laughter, 

The Nymphs and Youth,— then, then in sooth, 
Should Mercury come tagging after. 


And then— but no, all good things must have an end. 
This is a book to read, mark, learn and inwardly digest ; 
therefore it is a book to own, with a fair copy of “ The Truth 
about Horace ” inserted as an “ extra-illustration ” in gentle 
pity for those who do not know it by heart. 

Surely it is for such work as this rather than for his 
poems of childhood, surely it is by the scholars rather than 
by the mothers of the next generation, that Mr. Field’s 
memory will be kept ever green. His lullabies and fairy 
prattlings may be forgotten, but his graceful bibliomania 
and these joyous echoes from the Sabine Farm will linger 
in our minds like that faint smell of musk in the old bu- 


reaus. I think he would have wished it so, and that Horace 
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whom he knew and loved so well, spoke for his translator 
also when he prayed 


Latoe, dones ac precor, integra 
Cum mente nec turpem senectam 
Degere nec cithara carentem. (I. 31.) 
Apollo heard the prayer and took his poet in the fulness 
of his life to Elysian fields. 


BenjAMin W. WELLs. 
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TENNESSEE’S PLACE IN HISTORY. 


Tennessee did not attain its majority until 1796— more 
than a decade after the glorious revolution had been fought 
and won and the convention at Philadelphia had framed 
our present Constitution — but it illustrates some of the most 
striking chapters in the history of new world civilization. A 
Southern State, Tennessee’s extraordinary career has lifted 
her out of the narrow confines of sectionalism to a position 
of national importance; and although unsettled until more 
than a century had elapsed since the building of Jamestown 
and the landing of the Pilgrims on the site of Plymouth 
Rock, Tennessee has played a role in the unfolding of 
American history unexcelled in importance by that played 
by the oldest of our commonwealths. 

A part of that tract of land given by Queen Elizabeth 
to the ill-fated Raleigh and subsequently embraced within 
the imperial sweep of territory called Carolina, the region of 
country now comprising our State eventually fell to the lot 
of North Carolina when that colony and her Southern 
neighbor agreed upon a voluntary partition. At the time this 
division occurred, next to nothing was known of the vast do- 
mains on this side of the mountains; for the original popu- 
lation of our country was confined to the narrow strips of 
country fringing the Atlantic from Massachusetts to South 
Carolina. With the influx of immigration, however, and 
and in obedience to that roving spirit so characteristic of the 
race, the population soon began to roll from the seaboard in 
the direction of the interior and west. Not only was Geor- 
gia settled ; but in almost all of the States the hill-country 
became occupied, while local peculiarities—reflected in 
speech and custom — often marked successive waves of pop- 
ulation as the tide swept westward. All went well enough 
until the great Appalachian chain was reached. These 
mountains constituted our Rubicon. Must we cross them 
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or not? To remain within the narrow limits of the original 
thirteen States meant the death of every hope looking to- 
wards continental supremacy, while to press onward was to 
follow the stars in their course. Race instinct rather than 
deliberate choice decided the question. The barriers set by 
nature in the pathway of the pioneer were brushed aside, 
and a region declared by DeTocqueville to be the most mag- 
nificent dwelling place designed by God for the abode of 
man was thrown open to occupation and settlement. Ten- 
nessee, it seems to me, did as much, if not indeed more, for 
this colonial policy of the United States than any of her 
sister commonwealths. This, moreover, was every whit as 
much the result of the character of her population as of her 
geographical situation. For while it is true that her ribbon- 
like shape, tying as it does the Mississippi to the East, has 
enabled this State to exert a potent influence upon some 
eight or ten neighboring commonwealths, it is to the bold 
pioneers who blazed the way for civilization in the wilder- 
ness that are to be attributed those dashing qualities found 
in their descendants. Accordingly when we come to ex- 
amine a little into the budding process by which the institu- 
tions of enlightenment have been engrafted upon the west- 
ern country, we at once begin to appreciate Tennessee’s 
share in that great work and at the same time to realize that 
so far from never having had a foreign policy, our govern- 
ment has been one of the most extensive and original col- 
onizers this world has ever seen. 

Now everybody has a pretty clear idea of what a colony 
represents as well as the manner in which the colonial sys- 
tems of ancient and modern times have carried the arts, com- 
merce, government and the thousand and one other acces- 
sories of civilization to all inhabitable portions of the globe. 
Naturally enough, in this case the narrow limits of the re- 
gion first occupied, and added to that the adventurous spirit 
inherent in the English-speaking people, impelled the west- 
ward movement I have already referred to, and caused 
numerous communities to spring up at an early day on the 
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western side of the mountains. It is true no seas were 
crossed as was the case with those torrents of population 
which filled up the waste places of the old world in the 
dawn of history. Yet these settlers of the western wilder- 
ness were colonists in every sense of the word; and I press 
this point because we are sometimes apt to forget the true 
significance of this phase of our country’s development 
which after all was merely a continuation of that wandering 
of people which has been going on for thousands of years. 
When, moreover, we consider the growth of these western 
colonies and the manner in which the nation has regulated 
their relations with the government at Washington, the 
phenomenal territorial expansion of the United States be- 
comes far easier of comprehension. 

As far as our own State is concerned it was perhaps the 
treaty of Fort Staurix which threw open to immigration the 
beautiful region along the Watauga; and right here is per- 
haps the real starting point of Tennessee history, while the 
Watauga Association —that remarkably independent body 
with its code of self-imposed laws — furnishes to American 
history one of its most interesting chapters. Fired with that 
sentiment of bold independence which was born of the free 
air of the forest, it only required those fresh accessions of 
men who had been driven out of North Carolina by Gov- 
ernor Tryon’s tyranny, to kindle into a blaze the smoldering 
embers of popular resistance to greed and usurpation. And 
although at this late day we can do little more than speculate 
on what might have been the outcome of the plan to erect 
the Watauga people into a permanently autonomous com- 
munity, still this short-lived association furnishes us with one 
of the earliest, if not indeed the very earliest example of a 
free and self-governed English-speaking colony in America. 
Had the dream of permanent local independence which 
came to some of those brave and hardy pioneers as they 
smoked their pipes on the banks of the Holston been realized, 
tue subsequent history, not only of this region but of the en- 
tire west, might have been altogether different. Cut off from 
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all connection with the east, the Watauga people might have 
had one of several easily conceivable fates. Possibly the 
ties of blood may have drawn them towards their kinsmen 
by the sea, or caught in the cunningly devised traps so often 
set for them by European snarers they may have been 
alienated forever from the rest of the country. What is 
more probable still, they may have shared the fate of their 
forerunners under Raleigh and been destroyed by the 
stealthy blow of the tomahawk. Fortunately, however, 
both for them and for mankind the experiment was not for 
long put to the test. For in spite of the baffling questions 
relating to real estate titles— owing to the mistaken im- 
pression on the part of many of the settlers that they were 
in Virginia —all went well in the end, when the land was 
given to North Carolina. The full significance of that de- 
cision should not be lost sight of. Above everything else it 
meant that the future of this region was to be largely in the 
keeping of those who had pitched their tents here. Had the 
decision been otherwise, Virginia, then the leading common- 
wealth of America, would in all likelihood either have con- 
stituted it a part of Kentucky or erected it into one or more 
counties of the Valley of Virginia type. Falling as it did, 
however, to the more democratic although weaker State of 
North Carolina, the stretch of territory now called Ten- 
nessee, was at first left to its own devices which is but 
another way of saying that the future would bring to it a 
freedom and greatness never dreamed of by the side of 
Watauga. Inthe whole character of the country, moreover, 
there was everything to quicken the ambition of the 
least enthusiastic pioneer and set him to building castles 
in Spain. Before him was a soil of almost matchless fer- 
tility, well-adapted by reason of gradations of altitude to an 
almost endless variety of crops, not to mention timber in 
abundance and mineral resources of untold wealth. Noble 
rivers, too, bespoke a future commerce at a time when men 
had not even thought of the steamboat and locomotive, 
which in later times were to revolutionize the whole world. 
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Now these same natural waterways facilitated the settle- 
ment of the country and linked its various sections with one 
another and with the rest of the nation. Nor need I in this 
connection do more than remind you of how the various 
rivers and mountains of our nascent commonwealth stamped 
its history with a characteristic peculiarly its own, nor how, 
while the groups of log cabins were fast filling the hills and 
valleys of what is now known as East Tennessee, James 
Robertson and his sturdy companions were making their 
way towards the Cumberland region, where they were des- 
tined to lay the foundations of what we at present call Mid- 
dle Tennessee. Years afterwards, particularly after the 
tribe of the Chickasaws had been extinguished in 1818, West 
Tennessee emerged from the tangled canebrakes of the Mis- 
sissippi and the clover leaf became complete. 

It would be a great mistake to fancy that the occupation 
and settlement of this great region was a task slightly 
performed or void of those thrilling episodes always found 
in the struggles of civilized man with the terrible forces 
of nature. Here, as elsewhere, the conflict was a severe 
one. Even after the trees had been felled, the cabins built, 
the swamps reclaimed, and the wild beasts destroyed, there 
stood in every path of the settlers a foe whose ruthless deeds 
of rapine and bloodshed entitle him in every respect to the 
name of red man. We shall accordingly find that under a 
sense of common danger and isolation, the power of the in- 
dividual was magnified greatly. Hence there was developed 
here, as has always been the case under like circumstances, 
that loyal devotion to some strong chieftain or leader which 
more or less tinges our entire political history. Herein, I 
think, lies the secret of much of the influence and success of 
men like Sevier, Blount, Shelby, Robertson, and others of the 
heroic period of our history ; of Carroll, Houston, Jackson, 
Polk, Campbell, and others of what might be called the 
middle period, and of men of our own period whose names 
will at once suggest themselves to all of you. In the case 
of the earliest leaders, moreover, there were further circum- 
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stances which were especially calculated to thrust them to 
the front; for while the settlers of the original thirteen 
States often had the protection of the crown to shield them 
from savage atrocities, the men who first peopled Tennessee 
were usually obliged to rely almost entirely upon the prin- 
ciples of self-help. Add to this the additional fact that they 
were Celtic rather than Anglo-Saxon in their origin, and we 
can more readily understand the rise of a system possessing 
many of the features of Scottish clans. 

As we all know, the fact that the early settlers of the 
State were compelled to defend themselves almost single- 
handed against the savage of the wilderness and the outlaw 
of the pale face communities, did much to wean them from 
the North Carolina government; and our local historians 
like Heyward, Ramsey, and Phelan, as well as Mr. Roose- 
vélt and other writers from a distance, all agree in attaching 
much importance to this fact when they endeavor to explain 
the rise and fall of the so-called State of Franklin. The 
growing dissatisfaction with the attitude of the parent State 
was therefore not so remarkable after all; for in spite of the 
fact that it was the lusty soldiery of Watauga who had 
saved the day at King’s Mountain, North Carolina often ap- 
peared weary of the demands for protection which the back- 
country people made upon her. Fancy, then, the indigna- 
tion of the latter when in 1784, North Carolina, now heavily 
in debt, suddenly remembered her western possessions and 
conveyed them, on certain conditions, to the general gov- 
ernment. As it turned out the grant was not then accepted ; 
but smarting under real or fancied grievances, is it to be 
wondered at that the people on this side of the Alleghanies 
regarded themselves as absolved from further allegiance to 
a parent who had consistently ignored them? But while it 
is quite natural that the settlers should have resented North 
Carolina’s rather cavalier treatment, still it is fortunate that 
the men who met at Jonesboro and created the government 
named in honor of the great philosopher of Pennsylvania, 
were eventually defeated by the adherents to North Caro- 
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lina’s claims. For although the separation was aimed at the 
parent State only, it might in the end have extended a great 
deal further. And that those who opposed the various separa- 
tist endencies noticeable throughout the country shortly after 
the successful termination of the war for independence, were 
keenly alive to the dangers of the situation is a very ap- 
parent fact in our history. Even Franklin himself, in whose 
honor the recalcitrant counties had named their incipient 
State, exercised great caution in the matter. The corres- 
pondence which took place between him and the represent- 
atives of the Franklin government is full of interest to the 
students of Tennessee history. This is the letter sent to 
Franklin by William Cocke, with Franklin’s reply two 
months later: 


STATE OF FRANKLIN, 
15 June, 1786. 

Sir.—I make no doubt but you have heard that the good 
people of this country have declared themselves a separate State 
from North Carolina; and that, as a testimony of the high 
esteem they have for the many important and faithful services 
you have rendered to your country, they have called the name of 
their State after you. I presume you have also heard the rea- 
sons on which our separation is founded, some of which are as 
follows: that North Carolina had granted us a separation on 
certain well-known conditions expressed in an act of the General 
Assembly of that State, which conditions, we think, she had no 
right to break through without our consent, as well as the consent 
of Congress. We therefore determine strictly to adhere to the 
conditions expressed in said Act, and doubt not but Congress will 
be uniform in their just demands, as well as honorable in com- 
plying with their resolve to confirm all the just claims of such 
persons, as have purchased laud under the laws of North Caro- 
lina, for which they have paid that State. 

The confidence we have in the wisdom and justice of the 
United States inclines us to leave every matter of dispute to their 
decision, and I am expressly empowered and commanded to give 
the United States full assurance, that we shall act in obedience 
to their determination, provided North Carolina will consent that 
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they shall become the arbiters. I had set out with the intention 
to wait on Congress to discharge the duties of the trust reposed 
in me, but I am informed, that Congress will adjourn about the 
last of this month; and I will thank you to be so kind as to 
favor me with a few lines by the bearer, Mr. Rogers, to inform 
me when Congress will meet again, and shall be happy to have 
your sentiments and advice on so important a subject. 


I have the honor to be, Xc., 
WILLIAM 


[Letter to B. Franklin— Works of Franklin, edited by 
Sparks, Vol. X., pp. 260-261, 1840. | 


PHILADELPHIA, 12 August, 1786. 


Srr.—I received yesterday the letter you did me the honor 
of writing me on the 15th of June past. I had never before been 
acquainted, that the name of your intended new State had any 
relation with my name, having understood that it was called 
Frankland. It is a very great honor indeed, that its inhabitants 
have done me, and I should be happy if it were in my power to 
show how sensible I am of it, by something more essential than 
my wishes for their prosperity. 

Having resided some years past in Europe, and being but 
lately arrived thence, I have not had an opportunity of being 
well informed of the points in dispute between you and the State 
of North Carolina. I can therefore only say, that I think you 
are perfectly right in resolving to submit them to the discretion 
of Congress, and to abide by their determination. It is a wise 
and impartial tribunal, which can have no sinister views to warp 
its judgment. It is happy for us all, that we have now in our 
own country such a council to apply to, for composing our dif- 
ferences, without being obliged, as formerly, to carry them across 
the ocean to be decided, at an immense expense, by a council 
which knew little of our affairs, would hardly take any pains to 
understand them, and which often treated our applications with 
contempt, and rejected them with injurious language. Let us, 
therefore, cherish and respect our own tribunal; for the more 
generally it is held in high regard, the more able it will be to an- 
swer effectually the ends of its institution, the quieting of our 
contentions, and thereby promoting our common peace and hap- 
piness. 
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I do not hear any talk of an adjournment of Congress, con- 
cerning which you inquire; and I rather think it likely they may 
continue to sit out their year, as it is but lately they have been 
able to make a quorum for business, which must therefore prob- 
ably be in arrears. 

If you proceed in your intended journey, I shall be glad to 
see you as you pass through Philadelphia. 

In the meantime I have the honor to be, very respectfully, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
B. FRANKLIN. 

[To Cocke. Ibid. 266-67. ] 


To understand the significance of the attitude assumed 
by the early settlers of Tennessee in the Franklin dispute, 
it will be necessary to recur once more to the subject of our 
constitutional and territorial expansion. At the close of the 
war of the revolution the States found themselves with a 
loose government and confronted with questions whose so- 
lution required the strong arm of a central authority. 
Without an executive and without a judiciary, the general 
government was vested in a congress which had the right to 
pass laws but no means of enforcing them. All the fruits 
of the recent struggle seemed about to slip from the hands 
of the victorious patriots. Despised abroad as a weak up- 
start to be bullied and insulted on sea and land, the United 
States government was scarcely more respected at home. 
In almost every State the forces of anarchy appeared ready 
to overturn the fabric of society, already tottering from top 
to bottom on account of the weak bonds of the Confedera- 
tion. Jealousies between the States, domestic violence, loss 
of interest in the general government, and countless other 
evils enforced upon those who loved their country, the 
wholesome lesson that if Valley Forge and Bunker Hill and 
Yorktown and Camden and the numerous other days and 
years of suffering and bloodshed meant anything at all they 
meant that the bond of States must be welded into a bonded 
State if free government was to be maintained on this con- 
tinent. Therefore the convention which met at Philadel- 
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phia in 1787 to improve matters suggested our present form 
of government, which was shortly afterwards acquiesced in 
by the States and set in operation. From the outset there 
was the question of the West; and although few realized 
the boundless possibilities of the imperial regions along the 
Mississippi, the clear genius of Washington taught him 
that this vast stretch of country must come into the pos- 
session of the nation he so nobly loved and served. At that 
time several of the States, notably New York, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and North Carolina, had vague claims to the 
western country. As we all know, the war had left all of 
the States heavily in debt, while a vicious system of paper 
money had shaken public confidence in the credit of the 
State governments. Under these circumstances, the propo- 
sition of the United States to assume those debts in return 
for the western country was acceded to; and henceforth the 
separatist tendencies were to be directed, if directed at all, 
against the general government rather than against the 
government of any particular State. But even after our na- 
tional government had acquired the titles of the States to 
the western country all was by no means plain sailing. 
The aborigines, now thoroughly aroused, became restless 
and dangerous, while France, Spain and Great Britain, then 
the leading powers of Christendom, had their possessions in 
the west and viewed with no friendly eyes the advancing 
host of American settlers. France and Spain appear to have 
been particularly desirous of securing the region now em- 
braced within the limits of our State, and many were the 
tempting bribes offered various western leaders. Repre- 
sentatives of both Spain and France, moreover, had early 
explored portions of the present State of Tennessee, and it 
is a well-known fact that on the Chickasaw Bluffs was 
erected one of those forts which stretched like a long chain 
from Canada to Louisiana, and were designed for the double 
purpose of uniting the northern and the southern possessions 
of France and checking the westward movement of the 
rifle-bearing American pioneer. The Frenchman not only, 
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but the Spaniard also, saw in the erection of an independent 
English-speaking State in the West a barrier between the 
great republic of the North and the Latin empires of the 
Southwest. In spite, however, of the fact that here and 
there a leading man yielded to the seductive blandishments 
of our country’s enemies, the bulk of the western population 
remained true to the rest of the country, and later on, when 
the British had withdrawn from the lake country, the Amer- 
icans were in almost undisputed possession of the country 
east of the Mississippi. And there was yet a fourth power 
that disputed the occupancy of this region,—the native red 
man; and then Cherokees, Creeks, and Chickasaws, with 
their numerous tribal divisions, undertook with all the 
fierceness of savages, encouraged with European money and 
arms, to wrest this land from those who had won it. I 
agree, moreover, with those who maintain that the Indian’s 
title to this country was not a whit better, if indeed as good, 
as that of the white man’s. Mr. Roosevelt, it seems to me, 
has more clearly than any other writer vindicated the pioneer 
and the settler from those charges of robbery and murder 
which a too maudlin sentimentality is often liable to bring 
against them. Referring to this very subject of the ex- 
termination of the native red man, Mr. Roosevelt says: 
“In its results, and viewed from the standpoint of 
applied ethics, the conquest and settlement by the whites 
of the Indian lands was necessary to the greatness of 
the race and to the welfare of civilized man. It was 
as ultimately beneficial as it was inevitable. Huge tomes 
might be filled with arguments as to the morality or immor- 
ality of such conquests. But these arguments appeal 
chiefly to the cultivated men in highly civilized communities 
who have neither the wish nor the power to lead warlike ex- 
peditions into savage lands. Such conquests are commonly 
undertaken by those reckless and daring adventurers who 
shape and guide each race’s territorial growth. They are 
sure to come when a masterful people, still in its raw bar- 
barian prime, finds itself face to face with a weaker and 
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wholly alien race which holds a coveted prize in its feeble 
grasp. . . . All that can be asked is that they shall be 
judged as other wilderness conquerors, as other slayers 
and quellers of savage peoples are judged. The same 
standards must be applied to Sevier and his hard-faced 
horse-riflemen that we apply to the Greek colonists of Sicily 
and the Roman colonists of the valley of the Po; to the 
Cossack rough rider who won for Russia the vast and mel- 
ancholy Siberian steppes, and to the Boer who guided his 
ox-drawn wagon trains to the hot grazing lands of the 
Transvaal; to the founders of Massachusetts and Virginia, 
of Oregon and icy Saskatchnevan; and to the men who 
built up those far-off commonwealths whose coasts are 
lapped by the waters of the great South Sea.” 

It is true the frontiersman may have often been cruel and 
that the wigwam of many a peaceably-inclined Indian may 
have gone up in smoke without sufficient provocation ; but 
if cruel blows were struck more ruthless ones were received, 
and they were all the more ruthless and cruel since they 
came when least expected. Frequently when all was quiet 
and the settler was seated peacefully in his cabin there 
burst upon his ear that yell which never failed to blanche 
the cheek of the roughest woodsman and which was never 
silenced until the Nickajack expedition crushed forever the 
savage power in this region. Meanwhile the rush towards 
the west continued, for those who had been ruined by the 
war hoped to find in a new country opportunities for better- 
ing their impoverished condition. But whether the settler 
came as a broken soldier of the revolutionary war to take up 
land granted him by the State or the Federal government, 
or whether he was driven into the wilderness by reason of 
that love of adventure so characteristic of the times, the re- 
sult was everywhere the same. From the mountains to the 
Mississippi there stretched a more or less sparsely settled 
territory inhabited by a lusty, independent and buoyant pop- 
ulation. And yet we could not say that it was an Anglo- 
Saxon population who won for the cause of civilization this 
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magnificent domain. On the contrary it would be nearer 
the mark to say the Scotch-Irish constituted the bulk of the 
population. In this respect, therefore, the settlement of 
Tennessee perhaps differs from that of any other State in 
the Union, unless it be Kentucky. New England, for ex- 
ample, and the States she settled were notably Anglo-Saxon, 
while Virginia and South Carolina reproduced many of the 
features characteristic of the old English squirearchy. But 
the men who crossed the Alleghanies and made their way 
by water and over Indian trail to the western country repre- 
sented a stock whose history is yet to be written. Presby- 
terian, for the most part, in their religious faith, and often 
lovers of learning, they carried with them to the wilderness 
both religious and mental training. Schools, for example, 
like the one which subsequently grew into the university at 
Knoxville or the one which grew into the University 
of Nashville are entitled to a high place in the history of 
new world education. 

The events which followed the influx of settlers have 
been briefly alluded to. The so-called State of Franklin, 
succumbing to the inevitable the year after the constitutional 
convention had convened at Philadelphia, the general gov- 
ernment in 1790 acquired from North Carolina all of that 
State’s land lying on this side of the mountains. Congress 
had already had some experience in dealing with the wes- 
tern country and the instrument known as the Ordinance of 
1787 became the organic law of the northwestern territory. 
It was in all likelihood this part that led North Carolina to 
insert in her act of cession a clause protecting the slave- 
owner's interests in the region parted with by her. And in- 
significant as this part may have appeared at the time, this 
clause was destined to exert a potent influence, for it not 
only fastened upon the inchoate State of Tennessee the in- 
stitution of domestic servitude, but also projected the sec- 
tional line in a westernly direction. While, therefore, sub- 
sequent events were to witness the rise of a free northwest, 
they were also to witness the rise of a southwest with slavery. 
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As a territory, this region, under the protecting care of 
the national government, enjoyed six years of phenomenal 
activity and growth, which would probably have been even 
greater had not the parent State retained the right to dis- 
pose of lands to her unpaid soldiers. This gave rise to 
serious complications even after the tripartite arrangement 
between North Carolina, Tennessee, and the United States. 
But without anticipating, I need only remind you of the 
fact that when the lusty young territory knocked for admis- 
sion at the doors of Congress the opposition to her promo- 
tion to statehood was formidable. For, democratic in ideas 
and principles, the territory was not looked upon with very 
friendly eyes by the federalist, who saw nothing but a few 
more votes for Jefferson in the ambitious and growing ter- 
ritory. In spite, however, of more or less technical objec- 
tions based on the manner in which the census of the terri- 
tory had been taken —the enumeration having been made 
by the local authorities rather than by federal officers — 
Washington, as early as April 8, 1796, transmitted the facts 
in the case to Congress, which, with the approval of the 
President, duly admitted the territory into the Union, June 
I, 1796. 

Named in honor of one of its counties, which had taken 
the name of the great river that twice crosses her territory, 
Tennessee now became a member of the republic. Ten- 
nessee represents the first mile-stone in the march of civiliza- 
tion across the continent; and if we are proud of the part 
the Watauga people played in our great revolution, we have 
no less reason to be proud that she furnishes the first 
example of that so-called budding process which has formed 
so marked a feature of the American colonial policy. No 
Grecian or Roman government, not even so free a country as 
England is to-day, has ever raised a single one of its col- 
onies to a level with the oldest portion of the mother country. 
Thus were the dreams of future greatness realized when 
Tennessee found herself a member of the Union; and thus 
also had men already realized that State colonies were in 
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the very nature of things doomed to hopeless failure. As 
a commonwealth, Tennessee’s one hundred years of growth 
and usefulness form part of our national history. From what 
has been already said, and from what you already know, I 
need scarcely say that the leading characteristics of our first 
constitution were its democratic spirit and tendencies. And 
that these elements were decided innovations in American 
history, is a fact often lost sight of when one begins to reckon 
up the forces that have silently contributed towards the evo- 
lution of government by the multitude in the New World. 
The Federalists were still strong, although men viewed them 
somewhat suspiciously after the passage of the Alien and 
Sedition Laws. Jefferson, who is credited with the opinion 
that our first constitution was the most democratic in exis- 
tence, had not yet attained the prestige that finally landed 
him in the White House, the darling of an inchoate demo- 
cracy. The excesses of the red republicans of France had 
had a tendency to create a sort of conservative reaction just 
as liberal ideas were leavening the whole world. In all of 
the other States of the Union, moreover, there were various 
restrictions upon the suffrage as well as upon office-holding, 
and many positions of public trust now filled by popular 
vote were then filled by the appointing power. What de- 
mocracy did exist was of a local rather than a national 
type. For the nation itself was far from being a democracy. 
Not an officer under the new federal government was elected 
by the people. Accordingly when Tennessee’s first consti- 
tution swept away many of the restrictions upon popular 
government that obtained in the older portions of the Union» 
she took a new path; and if she did not found a democracy, 
she certainly gave it an impulse it had never before enjoyed. 
Slavery, however, was tacitly recognized. It was this con- 
stitution which remained our organic law until 1834 when a 
new one was adopted for the purpose of curing evils partly 
inherent in the original instrument of 1796 and partly the 
result of the evolution of new ideas. Nor is it neces- 


sary to remind you of the fact that the almost four decades 
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that separate the first constitution from the second were 
years bristling with stirring events. It was the period 
which witnessed the final triumph of the white man over the 
red in all the country east of the Mississippi; the purchase 
of Louisiana; the opening of the great Father of Waters to 
American commerce; the war of 1812; the bank contro- 
versy, and an early financial crisis, in all of which events 
Tennessee played her réle. It was, moreover, a period es- 
pecially noted for great men,— men of marked courage and 
ability — who by their wisdom and strength of character 
laid the foundations of Tennessee’s greatness. In the cata- 
logue of those early leaders one would not think of omitting 
the names of John Sevier, the Shelbys, Joseph McMinn, 
William Carroll or Samuel Houston. Least of all could one 
forget the name of him who overtops them all, the Sage of 
the Hermitage, Andrew Jackson, who may indeed be said 
to be the embodiment of Tennessee history. For what 
Miles Standish is to New England and Captain John Smith 
to Virginia, Andrew Jackson is not only to Tennessee but 
to all the western country. Indeed, he is something more 
than this,—he may be said to typify the American demo- 
cracy of some half century ago more than any man has 
done either before or since. Like the State he so long and 
bravely served, Jackson was born under adverse circum- 
stances, struggled manfully against the most discouraging 
environments which he finally victoriously overcame to rise 
to a position of national importance. Taking with him to 
Washington the lessons he had learned in Tennessee, Jack- 
son nationalized democracy, and whether threatening the 
bank, or denouncing the Nullifiers, or championing any 
other cause he thought to be right, Andrew Jackson was 
acting in obedience to impulses he for the most part received 
in the State that largely made him what he was. I dwell 
at some length on this branch of my subject, but not as long 
as I should like to do; for it seems to me that Jackson’s ad- 
ministration — or reign as some are disposed to call it — was 
one of the most significant chapters in our State as 
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well as in our national history. Bringing Tennessee into 
special prominence, it kept her before the eyes or the 
world and gave her a political importance she main- 
tained down to the beginning of the war of secession. 
Of course, however, she did not owe that preéminence en- 
tirely to one man or set of men. I have, moreover, already 
drawn attention to her peculiar geographical position, a fact 
often commented on, which links her on the one side almost 
to the seaboard and on the other to the Mississippi, while 
her long rhomboidal shape throws her into more or less inti- 
mate relations with a number of other States. This will be 
more readily discerned by glancing at a map of our country 
and observing Tennessee’s proximity to Virginia, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, Texas, Arkansas, Kentucky, Illinois, and Indiana. It 
was this fact, together with the temper of her population, 
that made Tennessee a great colonizer and poured from her 
limits a stream of population into regions which would have 
been impossible of settlkement but for the occupation and 
civilization of this State. It was a Tennessean whose 
bravery at the Alamo won the admiration of all the world ; 
another Tennessean beat back Santa Anna’s forces at San 
Jacinto and made Texan independence possible, and while 
for a second time a Tennessean was President, our war with 
Mexico occurred ; of which, without endeavoring to justify 
all its features, this much may be said: that it is well for 
us that California and the Pacific coast generally are in our 
possession. 

One who undertakes to tell the story of Tennessee during 
the war must bear in mind her entire social and political 
history. He will perceive, moreover, that with the growth 
of new ideas there came a great change in the political sen- 
timent of the people, —a change partly but not entirely 
attributable to the Jackson-Van Buren-White controversy, 
and which it is at times difficult either to describe or ex- 
plain. The people had not grown less democratic, but a di- 
versity of interests gave rise to differences of opinion and 
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public sentiment became more evenly divided. The old 
leaders, moreover, began to drop off one by one and new 
men, born of the new times, came to take their places. The 
Whig party, strengthened by recruits from various disaf- 
fected elements, came rapidly to the front, frequently dis- 
lodging the ancient democratic organization from its hered- 
itary positions of trust and emolument. But the Whigs do 
not appear, in local matters certainly, to have possessed the 
entire confidence of the people any more than did the Dem- 
ocrats, although partisanship had the unfortunate tendency 
to become sectional. It would perhaps be not far from the 
mark to accept the geographical distribution of parties given 
by the late Professor Johnston, of Princeton, and say that in 
the period immediately preceding the war East Tennessee 
was strongly Whig, Middle Tennessee strongly Democratic, 
and West Tennessee pretty evenly divided between the two 
parties—the edvantage being possibly on the side of the 
Democrats. The electoral vote of the State was often cast for 
the Whig candidate until that party’s dissolution gave rise to 
the so-called American party. Under these circumstances, 
therefore, we should not be surprised to find that when the 
question of secession arose there was an opposition scarcely 
exceeded by that encountered by the movement in any other 
Southern State. Tennessee had always been firmly attached 
to the Union. In every war the Volunteer State had served 
the national government bravely and well. In peace Ten- 
nessee had been no less active; and in addition to the two 
Presidents she had up to then given the country, she had 
furnished the nation many other useful men. Among them, 
Campbell had been Secretary of the Treasury and Minister 
to Russia; Eaton had held the portfolio of War; Felix 
Grundy had been Attorney General; while both Johnson 
and Brown had been Postmaster General. In addition, 
moreover, to the services of men like these, others had 
served the country in numerous ways. Boone had blazed 
the way for the settlers of Kentucky, while Crockett and 
Houston had shed additional lustre on the glory of the State 
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by the magnificent services they rendered the Texans in 
their struggle with Mexican despotism. But blood proved 
stronger than water, for while East Tennessee may not, on 
the whole, have had much in common with what we usually 
comprehend by the expression, the South, ties of kinship 
and supposed interest bound Middle and West Tennessee 
very closely to that section; and whatever we may now 
think of Tennessee’s decision to cast in her lot with that of 
the Confederacy, we can understand the position a majority 
of her citizens appear to have assumed. We can do even 
more than this. Tennessee foresaw that should she turn 
her face southward she would become the theatre of many a 
hardfought battle which could not fail to bring to her popu- 
lation unnumbered woes; accordingly we cannot fail to ad- 
mire and honor her devotion to what she believed to be 
right. At the same time many of her citizens followed their 
own convictions and fought under the old flag just as bravely 
as their brethren were contending under the new. Both 
fought as no other men could fight, for both were Americans. 
But it was written in the Book of Fate that this fairest re- 
gion of the new world should be the home of one nation 
and one only; and loving as we do the men who fought for 
the Confederacy, we cannot, in the light of the present, re- 
gret their want of success; although we may be better able 
to think that way now than directly after the war; for here 
as in other parts of the South, there for a time existed after 
the conclusion of hostilities, a state of things that at times 
became almost unbearable. Perhaps it was not as bad in 
Tennessee as it was further South, although this may in a 
measure be attributed to the division of public sentiment in 
the State and to the further fact that for a third time in the 
history of our country a Tennessean resided in the White 
House. Our State, therefore, escaped many of the ob- 
jectionable features of military rule as well as the more rig- 
orous measures of reconstruction, while the large union ele- 
ment caused the creation of a civil government here earlier 
than in the other Southern States. The late Judge Reese, 
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moreover, has brought out the further fact that Tennessee 
freed her own slaves, and this fact, as he explains, was 
owing to the clause in North Carolina’s act of cession by 
which it was stipulated that Congress should make no reg- 
ulations tending to emancipate the slaves of settlers in Ten- 
nessee. Subsequent history is within the memory of men 
still living. The great question regarding the State debt; 
the removal of the illiberal iron-clad oath, and the eventual 
establishment of a more satisfactory local government are 
facts which I need do no more than mention. Of no less 
interest, too, are some of the results born of a more settled 
order of affairs. How the hidden resources of our State 
suddenly acquired world-wide renown ; how the sudden in- 
flux of immigrants brought to the commonwealth the capital 
and labor necessary to develop it ; how our towns and cities 
took on new life and saw a phenomenal growth ; and how in- 
creased wealth fostered the growth of that interest in educa- 
tion now so noticeable on all sides— these are facts which 
must fill the mind of every Tennessean with hope and en- 
thusiasm respecting the future. 

And now in conclusion, we have seen how a wilderness 
forming part of various extensive regions granted favorites 
of English royalty was finally settled by a race of hardy 
frontiersmen, who brought with them the religion, the habits 
of frugality and industry, the love of learning and truth, and 
the sturdy strength of character which enter into the per- 
sonality of every Scotch-Irishman ; and that these were fol- 
lowed by others who came, later on, and possessing more of 
the wealth and learning of the older States. We have seen 
that if Massachusetts and Virginia are English; New 
York, Dutch ; and Louisiana, French; none the less is Ten- 
nessee Celtic; but that so far from being less American, 
Tennessee has ever been one of the most American of our 
commonwealths. We have seen that in every war, includ- 
ing that of the great revolution, the blood of Tennesseans 
has been shed freely in defense of our freedom and honor, 
that the work of her settlers, combined with the vigorous 
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activity of the newly-created nation, drove out the savage 
and at the same time prevented this great region from falling 
into the hands of one or more European powers. We have 
seen, too, how the democratic spirit of her people, born of 
the free air of the wilderness, strengthened the cause of 
popular government throughout the land and that in the per- 
son of Andrew Jackson this spirit became incarnated. We 
have seen, again, how restless adventurers and hunters 
pushed far afield, opened up the west and southwest, and 
helped forward the work of territorial expansion which ac- 
quired still greater impulse from the accession of Texas and 
the conquest of Mexico in both of which events Tennessee 
played a conspicuous part. We have furthermore seen that 
during and immediately after the close of the war of seces- 
sion, Tennessee not only occupied an anomalous position, 
but witnessed events of the greatest national significance. 
With the exception of Virginia, more soldiers were stricken 
down on her soil than on that of any other State. A 
great tragedy elevated one of her sons to the presidency, 
and the relations between this third Tennessean President 
and Congress at times assumed threatening proportions. 
Freeing her own slaves, we have seen that Tennessee was 
the first of the Southern States to be restored to their rights 
under the Constitution. The history of such a State is 
something more than of either local or national importance. 
It constitutes a chapter in the history of civilization itself. 


B. J. RaAMAGE. 


TABLE-RAPPING ON THE STAGE. 


When but the other day I saw the curtain fall on the 
last act of M. Victorien Sardou’s new play “ Spiritisme,” 
which Mme. Sarah Bernhardt has been bringing out at the 
Renaissance, I was irresistibly led to think of another 
drama by an infinitely greater dramatist —the noble and 
pathetic Coloneus” of Sophocles. The’ two 
plays have certainly nothing in common, nor have the two 
playwrights, yet there is a good and sufficient reason why 
a spectator of the one in modern Paris should think of the 
other acted long ago in ancient Athens. It was the “ C&di- 
pus Coloneus” that Sophocles read with such triumphant 
success before the judges whom the rapacity of his heirs 
had forced him to confront. As the splendid verses rolled 
one upon another like the waves of a great ocean, all 
doubts of the aged poet’s sanity that possessed his auditors 
vanished like mist before the rising sun, and one and all, 
staid judges, rapacious heirs, curious spectators, found 
themselves confronted with a vision of incomparable gran- 
deur —the vision of a divine and serene fulfilment of the 
judgment of the gods conceived by the puissant and supreme 
imagination of the most perfectly balanced of inspired poets. 
The “ Gdipus Coloneus” was in other words, like the 
glorious angel which Titian painted for the Church of St. 
Salvatore in Venice —in one of the noblest of all “ Annun- 
ciations ’"—a convincing proof that even in “extreme old 
age” the master’s eye still “saw life steadily and saw it 
whole.” 

Now it is precisely because a spectator of “ Spiritisme” 
would find it impossible to speak thus of its distinguished 
author that a mental association of the Athenian and Parisian 
dramas is neither unnatural, nor surprising. One is almost 
forced to conjecture whether the reading of “ Spiritisme”’ in 
manuscript would have acquitted the President of the So- 
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dotage had he been unfortunate enough to be subjected, like 
Sophocles, to the machinations of rapacious heirs. With 
members of the Society for Psychical Research for auditors 
a verdict of acquittal could not hang long in doubt, and the 
same would probably be true of a jury of French critics 
whose proverbial politeness would never allow them so much 
as to insinuate that a distinguished academician could write 
nonsense ; but with critics characterized by that blunt com- 
mon-sense which so frequently redeems our helter-skelter 
Anglo-Saxon judgments upon matters literary and artistic, 
I feel sure that M. Sardou would not come off scot-free- 
His admirable mastery of dramatic technique would of 
course save him in the end from utter condemnation by any 
judges, but the action of his new play is so poor and thin 
that he will find it difficult, it would seem, to preserve his 
reputation for cleverness and to prevent his dramatic heirs 
from vigorously clamoring that his throne is or should be 
vacant. 

The above unfavorable judgment seems to be that of the 
city of Paris, for the management of the Renaissance has, 
after a bare two weeks, announced a revival of ** La Tosca,” 
and even M. Sardou himself does not speak hopefully about 
the latest offspring of his fecund invention. The news- 
papers, indeed, have discussed the drama in all its details as 
only Parisian newspapers can do, and their criticism has 
been, me judice, far too mild and urbane; but on the whole 
it is plain that Sardou has pleased neither his fellow spirit- 
ualists, nor the materialists, nor the general public that halts 
between these two extremes of opinion. Certainly the tenor 
of the exclamations one hears in the foyer as one leaves the 
theatre is neither commendatory nor expressive of keen in- 
terest, nor is it hard to distinguish hisses amid the conven- 
tional signs of applause that mark the last fall of the cur- 
tain. Paris has talked and written a good deal about 
“ Spiritisme,’ but in fact Paris has already damned it — 
which goes to show that although the great city may have 
grown old in vice, it is not yet in its dotage. 
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But before giving a short analysis of this latest novelty 
of the Parisian boards, it may be well to say a word or two 
about the mz/zeu or environment in which it has been pro- 
duced. It would naturally be an impertinence for a mere 
sojourner who is not a professional dramatic critic to under- 
take to characterize the present status of the drama in 
France — to do this even fairly well would require repeated 
visits or a protracted residence, in addition to long and care- 
ful study of the works of past and contemporary dramatists. 
Paris simply swarms with theatres of all degrees of excel- 
lence and one has but to consult M. Jules Martin’s thick 
little volume entitled ‘“ Nos auteurs et compositeurs drama- 
tiques ” in order to discover that the supply of playwrights 
is proportionally great. But if one keeps one’s eyes and 
ears open and if one reads attentively the columns of crit- 
icism that the newspapers devote to the stage one can easily 
form some general conclusions as to the status of the dra- 
matic art in France that will be controverted with difficulty 
and that will enable one to understand the importance of 
“‘ Spiritisme”’ as marking a distinct stage in the evolution or 
rather devolution of French dramatic genius. The truth is 
that this genius is plainly fagged. The public still frequents 
the theatres, the government still supports them, well trained 
and here and there great actors still adorn them and able 
men still write for them — but the fatal handwriting is upon 
their walls for all who have the eyes to see. No nation 
however brilliant can continue forever to write, act, and wit- 
ness plays based upon one sole dominant idea— that of 
matrimonial infelicity. Yet this is apparently what the 
French are trying to do and, as in fiction, they are begin- 
ning to show signs of fatigue and, as in painting and sculp- 
ture, they are becoming indurated, heart and brain, by their 
absorption in a soulless technique. It is true that they still 
have a taste for their classic masterpieces so that it is difficult 
to get a good place at the matinees of the Theatre 
Francais; it is true also that such accomplished writers as 
M. Jules Lemaitre and such authors of creative genius as 
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M. Zola apparently do not despair of the stage for which 
they are beginning to write steadily ; but it is none the less 
true that dramatists are frantically striving after some new 
thing and not finding it, and that the public is more and 
more deriving solace and satisfaction from the tasteless 
performances of the Folies-Bergére, Olympia, and La 
Cigale. Pantomimes, ballets, tableaux—these are the 
paying things, and so a young writer like M. Auguste 
Germain finds it worth his while to set the old story of 
Phryne into an absurd ballet-pantomime which would be 
a flat failure but for the wonderful symphony of colors 
presented by the three tableaux. Phryne is indeed a sub- 
ject well suited to a Parisian audience, but it is heartrending 
to have her pristine voluptuousness exchanged for sheer 
idiocy. 

A puritan might perhaps contend that variety shows with 
songs and dances, tight-rope walking, trained elephants, and 
gorgeous pantomines, while bad enough, are still not so per- 
nicious in their effects as regular dramas which apparently 
make adultery the sole end of marriage He might be right 
on this point, although it should be observed that it is cer_ 
tainly possible for one who is neither a prude nor a puritan 
to have his moral notions considerably shocked at these 
hybrid entertainments which are apparently a sign that the 
taste of the French is being perverted much as English taste 
was when a crop of gorgeous masques took the place of the 
mighty dramas that filled “the spacious times of great 
Elizabeth.” It must of course be admitted that the dramas 
which the variety shows are replacing and to which such a 
play as “Spiritisme” is an unworthy successor — to-wit 
those of Augier and Dumas /j/s and their compeers were not 
in the least degree “ mighty.” They possessed, however, 
great and distinct merits whatever signs of the coming de- 
cadence a practised critic might discern in them. Such an 
admirable comedy of manners as Augier’s “ Le Gendre de 
M. Poirier” would be a credit to any nation and to any age, 
but may we expect soon to see a worthy pendant to it? I 
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have no desire to assume the ungrateful réle of a pessimistic 
prophet especially in a department of art that requires long 
years of careful study for its mastery, but I confess that when 
such a skilful dramatist as M. Sardou is driven in his search 
for novelties to treat table-rapping seriously and when I find 
dramatic critics dealing tenderly with the disgusting plot of 
such a play as M. Maurice Donnay’s “ La Douloureuse” 
which is now holding the boards at the Vaudeville, I am 
forced to conclude that if the genius of the French drama 
is not ¢z extremis it is because like the damsel in the story, 
poisons have become its daily nutriment. But the damsel in 
the story (I do not know whether I have Hawthorne’s or Dr, 
Garnett’s in mind) was deadly to all who rashly touched her 
lips, and such I fear the genius of the French drama is 
likely to prove to succeeding playwrights unless a moral re- 
volution is somehow worked in France. But is not this con- 
clusion fortified by what one reads of modern French fiction 
and by what one sees of modern French art in the Luxem- 
bourg? I confess that Spiritisme” gave me no worse fears 
for the future of the drama in France than I felt the other 
day for French painting when I walked throngh the just re- 
opened and renovated Luxembourg and saw the dense crowd 
thronging the rooms in which the execrable daubs of the 
new impressionists are exposed to the public gaze. M. 
Sardou’s wishy-washy spiritualism is bad enough, but what 
is it besides the sheer nastiness of a certain picture by Manet 
which happily need not be described? I set out, however, 
to discuss a drama about which everyone is talking and not 
to indulge in a jeremiad on French decadence which would 
come better from Herr Nordau. 

“ Spiritisme” as its name implies is distinctly a drama of 
now-a-days; one might say that it is fim de siécle with a 
vengeance. Two of its three acts take place in the provin- 
cial town of St. Jean de Luz; the third at Quiberon. Seven- 
teen persons take part in it of whom seven are women, but 
there are practically only six characters of importance. 
These are M. D’Aubenas, a devotee of spiritualism, and 
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Simone his wife; Valentine her cousin and Stoudza her 
lover ; and Davidson a Scotch medium, together with his op- 
ponent Parisot, a Parisian physician. The other men and 
women who surround these serve to give the neat social set- 
ting in which the French dramatists excel, but beyond this 
they count for little. The two chief threads of the plot, 
Mme. D’Aubenas’ guilty relations with the unprepossessing 
Stoudza and her husband’s penchant for spiritualism are 
soon seized by even the most casual on-looker, who will also 
be struck at once by the shallowness of every character in- 
troduced save only the cousin Valentine who plays the part 
of the good genius with even less disguise than the Attend- 
ant Spirit does in Comus, if one may mention that pure 
creation of genius in the same breath with M. Sardou’s per- 
formance. The truth may as well be admitted that even 
with an adulterous intrigue to help him the dramatist has 
not been at all able to create a réle worthy of the great ac- 
tress who brought her genius to his aid. Breaking one’s 
marriage vows for a sordid and unalluring lover and win- 
ning back a weak, silly husband are not exactly feats that 
can raise a woman’s character to the level of a heroine 
worthy of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s powers of interpretation. 
So too the deluded D’Aubenas, dupe of his wife and of the 
shallow Davidson, the medium (whom it is needless to say, 
M. Sardou does not mean to make shallow) is not a char- 
acter likely to arouse genuine sympathy in any audience. 
The fact is that the success of the dramatist in his chosen 
role of advocatus diaboli—1 beg his pardon — spiritus, was 
jeopardized from the first by his inability to create a single 
character of essential vitality’ Was it that his subject handi- 
capped M. Sardou? Having to deal with spiritualism was 
he irresistibly compelled to give us flabby characters? An 
affirmative answer would hardly be complimentary to a 
dramatist who fortifies himself by quoting Sir Alfred Rus- 
sell Wallace and the Society for Psychical Research. 

The characters failing from the start we are naturally in- 
terested in discovering what sort of plot we may expect. 
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Here again we are doomed to disappointment. The intrigue 
between Simone and Stoudza has nothing especially interest- 
ing about it as an intrigue, and the spiritualistic dabblings of 
D’Aubenas and his friends are infantile in the extreme. 
The latter lead up, however, to a discussion on the subject 
of spiritualism between Davidson and Parisot, in which the 
Scotch medium, as might be expected, vanquishes his op- 
ponent who leaves in a huff—the arguments of neither 
being worthy of serious consideration but being perhaps as 
elaborate as the drama could stand. After this discussion 
we are furnished with a concrete manifestation of spiritual 
powers, for Simone having left, ostensibly to take a short 
journey, but really to keep an appointment at her lover’s 
villa, her husband and the remaing guests sit down to ques- 
tion “the spirits” by means of that time honored instru- 
mentality, the table. It is almost impossible to describe the 
impression produced upon a cold-blooded spectator when he 
sees this childish pastime of the parlor made use of in all 
earnestness as an integral part of his play by a dramatist of 
European celebrity. After some of the usual hocus-pocus, 
the spirit with the aid of a stick and a painted alphabet and 
of the pliant hand of D’Aubenas, manages to spell out the 
word “ouvrez.”” After some further questioning it raps af. 
firmatively at the word “ fenétre,’ whereupon someone opens 
the window and behold! a fiery glare announces the fact 
that there is a conflagration at the railway station. The ab- 
sent Simone is at once remembered —for she must be just 
about to take her train — and there is a frantic rush from the 
room, the spectator being left to reflect that for once at least 
he has been present at a spiritualistic séance that has not 
been entirely occupied in fatuities. He is tempted, how- 
ever, to think that it is a pity that D’Aubenas’s spirits did 
not consider it worth while to inform him of the moral dan- 
ger his wife ran when she began her intimacy with the for- 
tune-seeking Servian. But this would have been a little 
hard on M. Sardou since it would have deprived his second 
act of all its sensational features. 
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These features it is needless to say are strained severely 
by the dramatist. Simone and her Jover from the time they 
learn of the conflagration, which was caused, it appears, by 
the collision of the train Simone should have taken with 
some freight cars loaded with petroleum, and especially after 
a frantic visit paid to the villa by D’Aubenas and his friends 
in search of information— for Stoudza had accompanied 
Simone to the station —are in a situation the dreadful fea- 
tures of which are brought to a climax by the fact that 
Valentine, the good genius, suspecting the truth, stays be- 
hinn after D’Aubenas has departed, denounces Stoudza and 
forces the hiding Simone to come forth from her conceal- 
ment. The acting possibilities of such a scene — in which 
a wife finds it better that her husband should believe her 
dead with honor than living in dishonor, are, of course, 
great from the Sardou-Bernhardt point of view and it is un- 
deniable that the distinguished tragedienne and the two ex- 
cellent actors that support her make the most of them. The 
close of the act is marked by Valentine’s exposure of 
Stoudza’s unworthy designs on Simone’s fortune, which he 
hoped to secure for himself by forcing a divorce from 
D’Aubenas, and by Simone’s indignant repudiation of her 
mercenary lover and her return to her better self. But it is 
all melodramatic and poorly managed—since to have 
brought out fully the dramatic possibilities of the situation, 
all the time wasted on the spiritualistic features of the play 
should have been utilized by the dramatist. 

With the third act M. Sardou takes leave of sensation- 
alism and returns to spiritualism and, sad to relate, to 
namby-pambyism. The scene is laid at Quiberon whither 
D’Aubenas has retired to rest his shattered nerves; the 
motif of the remaining segment of the play being, of course, 
the reconciliation to be effected between husband and wife. 
This is brought about in orthodox fashion, so far as stage 
conventionalities go, by the good genius, Valentine, but the 
methods he employs are quite new on the boards. He per- 
suades D’Aubenas one night to call upon the Spirit of 
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Simone. That lady in the flesh takes the place of her own 
disembodiment and proceeds to make a full confession of 
her criminal conduct. D’Aubenas listens in a dazed state 
which ludicrously suggests a man shaking off the effects of 
nightmare and takes away from the spectator all sense of 
the weird and the supernatural. When he is sufficiently 
awake, he sits up like a convalescent and receives his re- 
pentant wife in his arms, pardoning her with a rapidity 
which ought, one would think, to set a premium upon adul- 
tery if it were common in real life. 

Such is “ Spiritisme” put forth in its bare outlines without 
M. Sardou’s clever dialogue, or the admirable acting and 
and setting given it by the management of the Renais- 
sance. That it has succeeded at all is undoubtedly due to 
the fact that Mme. Sarah Bernhardt and her company were 
willing to appear in it. Where the elements of the plot are 
not childish they are stale and, as we have seen, there are no 
characters that deserve a moment’s regard. What alone 
makes the play worthy of attention is the fact that it ac- 
centuates the striving of the modern theatre after something 
no matter what and that it is the legitimate outcome of that 
problem-tendency, if one may use the phrase, so strongly 
impressed upon the drama in France by the genius of the 
younger Dumas. If it is legitimate to pose problems of 
matrimonial life that have to be solved by a pistol shot it is 
also legitimate to pose problems that are answered by a spirit 
who raps. M. Sardou seems to be honestly convinced that 
there are truths in spiritualism which his incredulous fellow- 
countrymen ought to be made to see and feel; he therefore 
thinks himself fully justified in using these truths as the 
basis of a play. Now if one is allowed to depart from the 
canons of the pure comedy of manners, for there is here no 
question of tragedy, and if one may set out deliberately to 
make the drama a vehicle of instruction or of the discussion 
and solution of pressing problems there seems to be no 
more reason why a dramatist should not write a play to pro- 
claim his belief in table-rapping and in spiritualistic inter- 
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vention generally than why a novelist should not write a 
story to prove that christianity is a myth or that socialism 
will bring the golden age. The generation that has tol- 
erated “ Robert Elsmere” ought to tolerate “ Spiritisme” 
but for the fact that the folly of the latter undertaking is 
more apparent than that of the former. M. Sardou has 
therefore more grounds for his apparently hazardous expe- 
riment than some of his critics give him credit for; but he 
is probably little aware of the real nature of the service he 
has done the public. He has actually, if his younger rivals 
profit at all from his experience, succeeded in reducing the 
purpose drama to an absurdity which ought to lead to a nat- 
ural reaction in the direction of a more normal art. Whether 
the fatigue which has settled upon the genius of the French 
people will effectually check this reaction is a question which 
the future alone can decide. 

Meanwhile it is amusing to read the interviews to which 
the famous dramatist willingly submits. He is clever 
enough to prophesy that when, if ever, his play is performed 
in England and America it will suffer not merely from its 
thread of adulterous intrigue but from the fact that the spir- 
itualistic element is handled so tamely.' He rightly affirms 
that spiritualists have gone too far in England and America 
to be satisfied with primitive table-rapping and the bogey- 
fiasco of the final act. He excuses his diluted use of the 
supernatural, however, on the score that sceptical Paris 
would not have tolerated a larger or stronger dose. But 
Paris while naturally preferring wine to water, would cer- 
tainly prefer hot water to warm as a drink, and so one 
would think that the jaded Parisian public would have pre- 
ferred a darkened room and diaphanous hands, if the higher 
arcana of spiritualism were out of the question, to such a 
jejune and meaningless manifestation of supernatural agea- 
cies as a rapping table. Yet after all if there is one lesson 
that this great city teaches those who try to amuse and in- 


1 It has been recently brought out in New York with a decided lack of 
success.—E DITOR. 
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struct it and even those who try to be amused and instructed 
by it, surely that lesson is that “our little systems have their 
day” and that the play, the book, the picture of the hour 
must make room for something new to-morrow. So “ Spir- 
itisme ” will speedily become a thing of the past, unless the 
critics bear it in mind in order to point with it some future 
moral; and such being the case it would be idle to write 
more about it save to point a very present moral by calling 
attention to the fact that the author of this dramatic mon- 
strosity has been a member of the French Academy for 
nearly twenty years while the author of “Germinal ”’ is still 
clamoring for admission. 


An OBSERVER. 
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SOCIAL CHANGES IN THE BLACK BELT. 


When Mr. Lincoln issued his emancipation proclama- 
tion, his prophetic sense may have led him to hesitate about 
cutting loose several million children from their natural pro- 
tectors and leaving them to shift for themselves. Whether 
he hesitated or not the momentous consequences of his step 
can be observed to-day in every part of the South. 

Very favorable for such study is a narrow strip on the 
western side of South Carolina, about five miles wide and 
ten or twelve long, hemmed in between Stephens Creek and 
the Savannah river, some twenty miles above Augusta, 
Georgia, the nearest town or railway station until a few 
years since. This is a rural locality typical of the wide hill 
country of the Appalachian slope through the South. It is 
a black district, the negroes still largely outnumbering the 
whites. In former days it was occupied by the middle class 
of “slavocrats” settled on plantations of a thousand acres 
and upwards, with an average of nearly fifty slaves each, 
all devoted chiefly to the culture of cotton. The changes 
have been enormous, and struck the writer with peculiar 
force afte: an absence of several years from his old home. 

There has been a marked decrease in the black popula- 
tion, while the whites have remained practically stationary. 
For one or two years after the war the slaves remained with 
their masters, then there was a general “swapping” all round, 
every one being anxious to wipe away all vestige of servi- 
tude by seeking a new home. Generally then, and almost 
universally since, they have gone towards the ocean into the 
towns and villages. Very rarely does one move towards 
the mountains. Not one family in ten is at the old home. 
There has also been a considerable falling off in economic 
efficiency from one point of view at least; the same area 
supports less people than it did in former days of slovenliness 
and crudeness. One plantation of eleven hundred acres has 
less than half the number of souls that lived there under the 
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overseer. Another has about forty persons where it once 
had seventy. The neighbor along-side has one family in- 
stead of the six or seven that used to find subsistence there. 
Of course the plantation life of slavocratic literature has 
also faded away, with its rows of picturesque log cabins, 
with its planter in spotless linen and broad-brimmed hat, 
with its rough “ boss,” cowhide in hand, with its groups of 
black beings dressed in coarse but strong white homespun, 
singing and dancing, happy in spite of their degradation. 

With the disappearance of this contented microcosm 
have gone the artisan members. The weaver, the shoe- 
maker, the mason, the carpenter, the blacksmith, the coach- 
man, are no more to be found in this community, though in 
slavery days nearly every plantation had one or more of 
each. Often the brightest negro boys were bound as ap- 
prentices to white mechanics. In at least two instances 
white smiths were engaged from a distance at ten dollars a 
day to train lusty young slaves to hammer and forge. Some 
of these, when freed, compared favorably in skill with 
whites, and could have earned high wages at their trade, 
but so eager were they to fling off old associations that they 
went out to the field as renters where there would be no one 
to rulethem. Instead of half a dozen blacksmith shops in 
this community, there is now but one. The nearest is sev- 
eral miles off, and that a white’s, who makes a most com- 
fortable living from his bellows and anvil. 

It is the same story with skilled labor among the women. 
The bustling, imperative old black “ mamma” cook has lost 
all her deftness. Waiters, chamber-maids and house serv- 
ants generally can scarcely be induced to enter service and, 
when they do, they are almost as clumsy as if freshly im- 
ported from Africa. There is hardly one to be found that 
can even scour a floor satisfactorily. A nurse to attend a 
child at play in the open air can scarcely be got for love or 
money. This pride of independence and scorn of service 
are the more remarkable when it is considered that for a 


part of the time at least the blacks are not much better than 
half fed. 
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Material accumulation has gone steadily forward. Thirty 
years ago these dark children faced the world with no prop- 
erty save the coarse clothes on their backs and the scanty 
furniture in their cabins; with no capital save their “ naked 
human strength.” For a time the prejudice against their 
owning anything more was bitter among the whites. First 
a cow was bought, then an old horse or lame mule. Now 
they have as substantial vehicles and as good animals as 
their old white masters. Instead of walking in crowds 
to church, they ride in wagons and buggies. In their 
houses, too, they have beds instead of bunks, varnished ta- 
bles, painted chairs. Many have sewing machines; a few 
have a piano or organ. Cook stoves are not a rarity among 
them, though they were unknown among whites in their 
days of domination, for not a single stove was brought into 
this community until after the war. Though they do not 
have that land hunger of the fair skinned race, there are two 
farms in the hands of blacks. Neither is large, but both 
are managed as well as farms around them. At least three 
other families are known to have made money enough here 
to buy homes elsewhere, in the sand belt where prices are 
not so high. 

Though there is scarcely a family but shows comforts 
unknown to them at “emancipation,” almost none have got 
financially independent. The pleasures of the present blot 
out the future. What they have they enjoy for the moment 
and lean on the white man for “ advances” during the spring 
and summer while the crop is making. They pay enor- 
mously for this accommodation, the rate of interest being 
never less than 30 per cent., while 50 per cent. is common, 
and a hundred and upwards by no means unheard of. Oc- 
casionally a white owner tries to induce his tenants to look 
ahead and save enough from one season to tide them over 
to the next. But the largest land holder in this section has 
not yet found a single negro to do this. Usually by Christ- 
mas the black has carted off everything saleable that he can 
possibly spare, not keeping back even enough cotton seed 
for planting. 
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It is, however, a hopeful sign that these blacks are filled 
with ambition to improve their lot. They pay more atten- 
tion to dress. Many are more careful of their forms of 
speech, so that there is a marked tendency for the negro 
dialect to be seriously modified. ‘ They’ll sell their souls 
for an education” is a rather common remark among the 
whites. But school facilities are still indifferent. The blacks 
have felt the stress of hard times along with the whites. Ten 
years ago each race supported a private school supplemented 
by the public funds. Now each relies on the free school and 
the children get not much more than half as much in- 
struction in the year as they got formerly. There is no 
bright prospect of much improvement for either. Yet, in 
spite of these conditions, nearly all black children from ten 
to twenty can read and, of course, an appreciable propor- 
tion of men can also. A few subscribe for county and re- 
ligious papers. Only two blacks out of more than a hundred 
men have the right of suffrage under the educational qual- 
ification of the new constitution. There are several dozen 
that could pass the reading test with ease, but it was gen- 
erally felt among the blacks that the registration boards 
were foreordained to turn them down on some pretext or 
other, and it seemed a useless trouble to make the attempt. 
As a matter of fact, less than 15,000 blacks in the State can 
vote, or about one ballot to every ten male adults. 

In the higher fields of life there are clear evidences of 
improvement. For several years after the war they had no 
place for divine service, except brush arbors built in the 
solemn depths of the forest, but long since these gave way 
to substantial frame buildings. Their melody was once 
poured forth in hymn “lined out” by the minister, but now 
they use the latest gospel books, and even a choir has been 
formed to follow the organ. The minister and all his as- 
sistants can read with ease, and some of them have attended 
boarding schools. Their religious zeal is as fervent as ever. 
Protracted meetings”’ are held for two months during the 
summer, and the fiery tortures of a lost soul are vividly 
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painted for the sinners. Few have the hardihood to face 
these awful pains. Scarcely a negro over twelve can be 
found “ outside of the church.” Numbers have unfortu- 
nately brought dissensions, but every faction can find a 
home. Only a few miles from here one neighborhood has 
four houses of worship, all within four miles. Their com- 
bined membership would equal one good congregation. 
Activity in Sunday school work is also marked, one school 
in this locality having several hundred regular attendants. 
They follow the international series and know the Bible as 
thoroughly as the white children. But there is a darker 
side to their spiritual condition. If we are to believe the 
frank statements of negroes themselves, the sexual rela- 
tions among them are frightfully loose. Their night meet- 
ings, holding till early morning, kept up for a large part of 
the summer are not conducive to high morality or bodily 
health. 

This fuller life of freedom has imposed a severe strain on 
their vitality. They are subject to diseases that they once 
scorned. In their old careless days it was a nine days 
wonder for a black to die of consumption, but a large pro- 
portion of the deaths among them now are from pulmonary 
complications. Pneumonia is common, especially during 
the season of their “ big meetings.’’ During the past sum- 
mer there were several cases on one plantation and the 
physician was confident that they were caused by reckless 
exposure and exhausted energies. Nervous and mental dis- 
orders are almost as wide-spread among them as among the 
whites. The rate of mortality, however, is most horrible 
among infants, and is due to wilful neglect and lack of 
nourishment and care. It is well known thatthe black skin 
is no longer impervious to yellow fever. Why there has been 
such an enormous change in the constitution of the blacks 
is a theme of discussion among the whites. Doctors in par- 
ticular never weary of advancing theories in private conver- 
sation and in the medical assemblies. The most common 
views attribute the physical decline to insufficiency of meat 
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diet, to sexual excesses, to bad sanitary conditions, such as 
poor cooking, thin dressing, late hours. A different expla- 
nation is given by a practitioner here of wide and long ex- 
perience. His observation is that the run of these new ail- 
ments break out in the mulattoes, the class that tries most to 
approach the white’s standing of life. They waste their 
nervous strength in this effort and are more liable to subtle 
assaults on their physical vigor. But, aside from all specu- 
lation, a partial reason for the high death-rate may be dis- 
covered in the slight medical attention that the blacks get. 
With the “ hard times ” of the past few years they have not 
been able to afford that luxury. They get sick, sink, and die 
with never a skilled finger on their pulse. 

But in spite of this apparently diminished vigor, the 
race is gradually supplanting the whites in producing cot- 
ton, the chief element of wealth in the South, and one of 
the chief in the United States. This white staple seems to 
have a curious affinity for the deeper shades of man, as 
nearly the wide world over it is produced by the dark 
skinned peoples. It is tedious to cultivate with the single 
plow and hoe; it is wearisome to gather by hand with 
bended back. Yet neither in its growth nor in its maturity 
can labor-saving machinery be used. The white shuns it, 
the black delights in its fleeciness. He has a lower stand- 
ard of life, and can compete with cheap labor anywhere, on 
the plains of India or in the alluvial valley of the Nile. In 
the South, while the white man works, very little cotton 
comes directly from the toil of his hands. Several years 
ago he ceased to hire labor for this crop. The large planta- 
tions are rented out, and the small farms are being slowly 
abandoned to the possession of blacks. Across the Savan- 
nah river a strip four or five miles wide and over twelve 
miles long is now inhabited almost entirely by blacks, the 
dozen white families having been reduced to three. The 
blacks are practically tenants, only a few ever purchasing 
the land they till. Hence the evils of landlord absenteeism 
will soon cry aloud through the rural South. 
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Yet when all allowances are made, the black has surely 
done wonders for himself. A white child requires twenty- 
one years of preparation for the heavy demands of manhood. 
All the manifold obligations and activities of this estate 
were thrust on the black after an hour’s notice. It is then 
a testimonial to their strength and stamina that the entire 
race has not been stampeded and debauched by this awful 
test. 


CoLyER MERIWETHER. 


BEGINNINGS OF ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. 
PART II. 


We have reached the middle of the great queen’s reign. 
England was fast assuming her modern réle — necessitated 
by her political isolation—of a great sea-power. That 
galaxy of brilliant names, Drake, Davis, Frobisher, Gilbert, 
Hawkins, signifies that after a long period of maritime in- 
activity, during which her energies were consumed in reli- 
gious reformation, she was at last beginning to enter in 
earnest into the heritage of the Cabots. In the years 1577- 
*80 Francis Drake accomplished the circumnavigation of 
the world. The stimulus of such a voyage to the imagina- 
tion as well as to commerce can not be overestimated. Com- 
merce enjoyed a remarkable expansion: the trade of Bos- 
ton and Hull with Scandinavian ports increased and the 
Muscovy Company was established to further traffic with 
Russia; ships from Southampton penetrated the torrid zone 
in search of gold and slaves; westward, the ports of Bris- 
tol and Chester traded with Ireland and carried on the 
Newfoundland fisheries. To encourage these, Wednesday 
was made a fish-day by act of parliament! Import of wine, 
i export of tin from Cornwall and * sea-cole ’’ from Newcastle 
increased. The coinage was reformed. The troubles in the 
Low Countries drove thence to the eastern counties of 
England crowds of expert spinners, weavers and dyers, 
| who were warmly welcomed by Elizabeth. Manufacture of 
woolen goods flourished, and at Sheffield of hardware. 

The effect of all this and of the increase of travel upon 
wants and fashions was remarkable. Costume blazed into 
extraordinary brilliancy : men and women alike studied to 
procure the greatest variety of cut, color and costly mate- 
rial; they “ wore manors on their backs.” The queen of 
course led with hundreds of gowns. It was the age of the 
looking-glass, the ruff, the handkerchief and the fan. 


Equally marked was the search for variety of fare, of costly 
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plate and glass; wines and delicacies of all kinds, esthetic 
marvels of confectionery loaded the tables of the great in 
such numbers that it was impossible even to taste of all. 
Furniture increased in richness and luxury; windows 
widened to let in floods of light—the broad white light of 
the modern day; porches of Palladian style were applied 
to Gothic mansions — an exquisite symbol of the renascence, 
—which were then surrounded with gardens of Italian pattern 
and orchards of various trees making a whole that was 
preferred by patriotic taste “to the gardens of the Hes- 
perides.” 

Even the poor shared in this prosperity: their cottages 
were better built, chimneys became general, feather beds and 
pillows replaced straw and blocks of wood, and pewter 
dishes wooden, and they had more meat upon their tables. 
Labor was in demand, wages increased steadily, were fol- 
lowed by increase of population, and the price of food ad- 
vanced yet faster. Thus did the poor by their improvidence 
eat up the margin that had been granted them—and the 
end thereof was a dreadful famine. Hence the agitation for 
the repression of pauperism, resulting in the famous poor- 
law which left able-bodied paupers to look out for them- 
selves and remanded the rest to their respective parishes. 
“The early marrying of peasants and poor folk without live- 
lihood,” we read in a letter of the time, ‘“* must needs breed 
swarms of beggars; it must be reformed. ... A mischief 
horribly increased of late years is seduction.” 

The fatal sisterhood of pauperism and crime became 
more apparent in the capital. London was crowded with 
poor folk; its rapid growth excited grave apprehension 
among the queen’s counsellors, and efforts were made to 
restrain it. There were severe visitations of the plague. 
From the truly entertaining letters of William Fleetwood, 
city recorder throughout the middle of the reign, one can 
gather many quaint details of its urban life. “ [have put 
down two hundred ale-houses,” he writes to Cecil, now Lord 
Burleigh, “ and yet have left a sufficient number. ... At 
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last sessions there were executed eighteen at Tyburn and 
one was pressed: they were all notable cutpurses and horse- 
stealers. ... Searching out receptors of felons we found a 
school-house set up to learn young boys to cut purses. 
There were hung up two devices, a pocket and a purse, each 
with counters and hung about with hawk’s bells. He that 
could take a counter [from the pocket] without any noise 
was allowed to be a public foister, and he that could take a 
piece of silver out of the purse without noise of any of the 
bells was adjudged a judicial nipper.” There was long- 
standing feud between young “ gentlemen” and ’prentices: 
at the theatre one cried out “’Prentices are but the scum of 
the world!” The’prentices “ mutinied ” and plotted to break 
the jails and set free their imprisoned mates. “ That night 
my lord Fitzgerald struck a tall young fellow, being a ’pren- 
tice, with his hat. My lord and his company did scarcely 
escape without great danger.” One Monday “two young 
fellows fought — and all was, which of them was the better 
gentleman!” 

Such were some of the lights and shadows of life in the 
Shaksperian age —an age of vivid contrasts. 

The defeat of Mary Stuart at Langside ended the at- 
tempted Catholic reaction in Scotland and the unhappy, 
darkly suspected queen escaped into England to be for 
nineteen years a centre for plots against Elizabeth’s crown 
and life. It would seem that she brought the reactionary 
tendency with her, for the year after her arrival the Earls 
of Northumberland and Westmoreland sought by force of 
arms to restore the ancient forms. The same year a semi- 
nary was started at Douay to prepare young priests for the 
work of proselyting in England, and in 1570 Pope Pius V 
pitched his bull of excommunication and deposition at 
Elizabeth. The Romish schism now became more threaten- 
ing — nor were apprehensions allayed by the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s Day: there was a veritable contagion 
of suspicion. The parallelism of the attack from opposite 
quarters is striking: this was the time when the puritans 
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began to threaten,— when Thomas Cartwright made his 
demand of a thorough-going alteration of the established 
polity, urging a revision of the liturgy and conformity to 
the presbyterian model; now, too, independent congrega- 
tions began to form and anabaptist and mystic sects cropped 
up. The political strength of the puritan party first became 
apparent in the parliament of 1571, and from the first their 
cause became identified with that of constitutional, civil, and 
religious liberty. The power of the crown was still over- 
shadowing and grave offenses were committed against per- 
sonal liberty, against the lives, limbs, and property of sub- 
jects. It is to the queen’s credit, however, that she made it 
a rule to repay punctually the loans she extorted. 

In 1575 Parker died and was succeeded in the primacy 
by Grindal, who soon got into trouble with the queen over 
the “ prophesyings” or exercises, a species of clerical dis- 
cussion and scripture exposition, which she regarded as a 
propaganda of puritanism. Grindal admitted that these 
meetings were subject to abuse but thought the institution in 
itself good; he was willing to correct and control them, but 
the queen would hearken to no alternative: they must be 
totally suppressed. This the archbishop refused to do: he 
wrote her a resolute but decorous letter, reminding her that 
she was mortal, asserting his paramount duty to the eternal 
King; she retorted by sequestering him from his jurisdic- 
tion. It was a solitary example of assertion on the part of 
an Elizabethan prelate of the rights of his office against the 
crown. 

About the year 1580 there was a second concentration 
of attack from both wings, puritan and papist. The pope 
excited insurrection in Ireland, Jesuits and emissaries from 
Douay were active. The murder of William the Silent 
showed the queen what she had to expect. But as in the 
former case so now again her danger engendered a revul- 
sion of loyalty. She felt compelled to proceed more 
rigorously against all separatists ; upon the death of Grindal 
in 1583 she filled his place with Whitgift, a disciplinarian, a 
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man after her own heart, and formally erected the Court of 
High Commission. Well aware of the preparations that 
Philip of Spain was making, she now espoused openly the 
cause of the Dutch. The discovery of a nest of conspiracy 
seemed to require the execution of the Queen of Scots — 
and that precipitated the Armada: in 1588 the huge bubble 
burst, and England was relieved from the tense nervous 
strain of thirty years. 

Strange to say, in that critical year, even during the re- 
joicings over the dispersion of the great flotilla, the puritan 
onslaught reached its most virulent stage yet and was dis- 
credited by the truculence of the “ Martin Marprelate” 
tracts. 

We meet in letters many indications of a deepening 
national consciousness, a patriotic pride in both English his- 
tory and language that augured happily for the future. In 
the succession of Leland and Stow we have Ralph Holin- 
shed’s Chronicle (published the year that Drake began his 
voyage round the globe) with its valuable prologue by 
William Harrison—a “ Description of England” to which 
we are indebted for details of social and domestic life above 
recorded. In 1582 Richard Hakluyt began to publish the 
records of the great mariners of his day. The same year 
there was published a treatise * On the Right Writing of the 
English Tongue” by Richard Mulcaster, first master of Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School. (Edmund Spenser was among his 
first scholars). The worthy master testified his allegiance to 
his native land and speech in the following glowing words, 
truly daring in that day of classic domination: “I love 
Rome, but London better; I favor Italy, but England more ; 
I honor the Latin, but worship the English. . . . I do not 
think that any language is better able to utter all arguments 
either with more pith or greater plainness than our English 
tongue is.” Such a teacher deserves mention ir a history of 
English letters. Beside his academy, founded in the third 
year of the reign, two similar institutions belonging to the 
same decade also demand mention in these pages: Rugby 
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School, near Kenilworth, and Harrow on its beautiful for- 
ested hill overlooking the boundless champaign of Middle- 
sex. 

In 1586 appeared William Warner’s rhyming chronicle 
of English history (from the landing of the Trojan exiles!), 
and the antiquarian Camden’s “ Britannia ” — a great topo- 
graphical work in Latin. 

In prose romance we note Lyly’s “ Euphues”’, Sidney’s 
“ Arcadia ”, and Greene’s series of love stories, and in poetry 
the harbinger of a glorious day: the “ Shepherd’s Calendar” 
and Sidney’s sonnets. 

Of translations from the classics we remark Wilson’s 
Philippics of Demosthenes (with palpable application to 
another Philip), Sir Thomas North’s Plutarch (though that 
was mediate, from the charming French version of Amyot), 
Abraham Fleming’s Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil, and 
Maurice Kyffin’s Terence’s Andria. Among the moderns 
the much-translated Bandello was wrought over in part, 
metrically, by George Whetstone, and Guevara was Eng- 
lished by Fenton and Edward Hellowes. This activity, 
taken in connection with past exploits in the same line, 
has like import with that on the high seas: the absorbing 
business of reformation being over, men at last had time 
to take up the new learning in earnest on its literary side. 
In England the literary sense was of later development than 
the moral and the national. 

In 1587 there appeared in Germany a work of deep im- 
port, for it was the consummate imaginative embodiment of 
certain evil tendencies of the renascence, —inordinate in- 
tellectual conceit with sensual proclivities,—the story of 
Faust, by an unknown author. It was straightway rendered 
into English verse and was soon translated into French and 
Dutch. 

The contrasts of the age, inevitably degenerating into 
discord, the jar of churchman and puritan, of rich and poor, 
the severance of economics and ethics, of business and 
honesty, appearance and reality, were provocative then as 
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ever of satire. A praiseworthy essay was made in this direc- 
tion by our old friend Gascoigne. In the year 1575 he had per- 
performed his part in welcoming Queen Elizabeth to Kenil- 
worth, where the brilliant, spectacle offered her by Leicester 
reproduced mythological subjects and others from Arthurian 
romance. The next year he published “ The Steel Glass’”’, a 
satirico-didactic venture in blank verse. His verse is still 
archaic ; itis full of alliteration, the casura falls with mechan- 
ical regularity after the second foot, run-on lines are few, 
and there are no weak endings or extra syllables, seeming 
exceptions to this last statement being easily explicable as 
slurs. The effort is noteworthy, notwithstanding, as en- 
larging the scope of blank verse. The title is highly de- 
scriptive: the poet proposed to hold up an old-fashioned 
mirror of polished metal in which his age might see its 
semblance, its foibles and vices, its show and substance. 
Both idea and term were very popular; many “ Mirrors” 
and “ Looking-Glasses”” were published during the reign,— 
we have noted one “ for Magistrates’ already. The charac- 
ter of the age was thus quaintly expressed: keen self-con- 
sciousness and deference to others, a remarkable balance be- 
tween the individual and society ; men loved to view their 
own dear images and to see themselves as others saw them. 

In his review of various social classes, his dissatisfaction 
with existing conditions, his moralizing vein, Gascoigne in 
his premature old age reflected the spirit and method of 
Langland. Indeed, in the conclusion of his criticism and 
exhortation he exalted the traditional plowman as a model 
for his betters. He deplored the drift of population town- 
ward, the excess of fashion, especially among women, and 
shrewdly exposed the inconsistent lives of churchmen and 
the countless tricks of trade; 


I tell thee, priest, when shoemakers make shoes 
That are well sewed, with never a stitch amiss; 
When tinkers make no more holes than they found, 
When colliers put no dust into their sacks, 

When millers toll not with a golden thumb, 

When horse coursers beguile no friends with jades, 
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When vintners mix no water with their wine, 

When printers pass none errors in their books, 

When surgeons heal all wounds without delay, 

When silver sticks not on the teller’s fingers 

And when receivers pay as they receive,— 

When all these folk have quite forgotten fraud 

Even then, my priests, may you make holiday 

And pray no more but ordinary prayers. 
The year after this publication Gascoigne died, and before 
the end of the century his writings seemed antiquated, so 
rapid was the movement of the times. 

Shortly after his decease his old enemies the puritans 
gave vehement expression to their conviction that the times 
were out of joint. A zealous youth named Gosson, a con- 
verted play-wright, therefore most intolerant, issued in 1579 
a tract entitled “ The School of Abuse, a Pleasant Invective 
against Poets, Pipers and Players, those Caterpillars of a 
Commonwealth”. This he had the presumption to address 


to Sir Philip Sidney. By “ pipers” he meant musicians. 


His charge was that they all furnished incentives to lust,— 
and that in the days of Thomas Tallis, the English Pales- 
trina, founder of a noble school of cathedral music! The 
tract was replete with classical allusions, notably to Pliny’s 
natural history. Four years later a congener of his named 
Stubbes echoed Gosson’s charges and added many of his 
own, making a comprehensive indictment of English civili- 
zation, in a bulky tract called the “ Anatomy of Abuses”. 
He disposed of plays by this dilemma: they must treat 
of either sacred or profane subjects; if of the former they 
are sacrilegious, if of the latter they are dishonoring to God ; 
so they are altogether wrong. He instanced as a plain 
judgment of God the recent fall of a crowded gallery at a 
playhouse. The theatre, music and dancing are all solici- 
tations to sin; music “ corrupteth and depraveth the heart”’, 
renders effeminate, inflames concupiscence. He ran over 
the deadly sins, the various temptations of the senses; 
though drunkenness and whoredom, swearing and covet- 
ousness were fearfully common he concluded that gross 
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Pride was the greatest, besetting sin of England, flagrantly 
exhibited as pride of apparel—which was originally in- 
tended simply to conceal shame. 

In these and like effusions one is impressed by the pru- 
rient thought of the body, the horror-smitten fascination 
with the thought of generation characteristic of the puritan 
mind. 

Stubbes raised the standard of Sabbatarianism and fell 
foul of all sorts of amusements— May games, foot-ball, 
wakes and ales. One is reminded thereby that up to that 
time the old free way of keeping Sunday still obtained. 

The rigorous measures instituted immediately after to 
induce conformity, the censorship entrusted to bishops, the 
destructive penalties imposed for printing an unlicensed 
book exacerbated the spirit of the puritans, until their 
gathered passion found vent in the Marprelate tracts that 
issued in the Armada year from a mysteriously itinerating 
press. They were the utterance of sheer fanaticism, of 
scripturalism divorced from all rationality ; yet worse, by a 
vicious allegorical interpretation the writers read into the 
Bible whatever they pleased, extracted from it condemna- 
tion of whatever they disliked. This is truly not an unfair 
representation of their mode of * argument”’: Scripture says, 
** Beware of dogs”: now bishops are dogs: therefore episco- 
pacy is unscriptural. The indecency of the attack was its 
sufficient condemnation ; these rabid puritans alienated the 
influential friends of their cause; Walsingham withdrew 
his countenance, and Sir Christopher Hatton, then the 
queen's confidant, was a friend to the church and a foe to ~ 
them. 

Sidney’s fine “ Detence of Poesy’ 


was doubtless in a 


measure his retort courteous to Gosson’s dedication. He 
showed how in all times poets had been honored and aptly 
instanced the poet David, who in his psalms “ showeth him- 
self a passionate lover of that unspeakable and everlasting 
beauty to be seen by the eyes of the mind only cleared by 
faith’. He proceeded to institute a comparison between the 
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poet, historian and philosopher or moralist: “ For as for the 
divine, with all reverence it is ever to be excepted, having 
his scope as far beyond any of these as eternity exceedeth 
a moment”. (Nothing could better express the attitude of 
the polite humanist: between such a one and an ecclesiastic 
there could be nodispute). ‘The philosopher therefore and 
the historian are they which would win the goal, the one by 
precept, the other by example . . . now doth the peerless 
poet perform both, for whatsoever the philosopher saith 
should be done, he giveth a perfect picture of it in some 
one by whom he presupposeth it was done, so as he coupleth 
the general notion with the particular example ... Now 
therein of all sciences —I speak still of human and accord- 
ing to the human conceit—is our poet the monarch. For 
he doth not only show the way but giveth so sweet a pros- 
pect into the way as will entice any man to enter into it 

He cometh to you with words set in delightful pro- 
portion, either accompanied with or prepared for the well 
enchanting skill of music, and with a tale forsooth he 
cometh unto you, with a tale which holdeth children from 
play and old men from the chimney corner, and pretend- 
ing no more doth intend the winning of the mind from 
wickedness to virtue”. 

In sum, his argument is that poetry includes ethics and 
is yet more effectual in that it adds a grace to the moral law 
and incites to its fulfilment. 

He had other good words for music —*“ music, I say, the 
most divine striker of the senses”’, and while admitting that 
“one may be a poet without versing and a versifier without 
poetry’, defended against captious objectors the arts of 
metre and rhyme, — over which was being waged the lit- 
erary controversy of the hour. “The senate of poets hath 
chosen verse as their fittest raiment, meaning as in matter 
they passed all in all so in manner to go beyond them”, and 
“verse far exceedeth prose in the knitting up of the memory.” 
Modern poetry “ observing only number, with some regard 
of the accent, the chief life of it standeth in that like 
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sounding of the words which we call rhyme... . Truly 
the English, before any other language I know, is fit for 
both sorts, . . . our tongue is most fit to honor poesy.” 

Of plays he maintained that “ they are excelling parts of 
poesy”’, and instanced Sackville’s drama, “ full of stately 
speeches and well sounding phrases climbing to the height 
of Seneca’s style, and as full of notable morality which it 
doth most delightfully teach and so obtain the very end of 
poesy”’: nevertheless he had somewhat against it for its de- 
parture from Aristotelian canons. 

In the course of his essay Sidney gave evidence of wide 
reading in the Scriptures and classic authors (especially 
Homer, Plato, Aristotle, Xenophon and Plutarch, Cicero, 
Virgil and Horace), and among the moderns referred to 
Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio, Sannazaro, the * Orlando 
Furioso ”’, Bembo and Erasmus. Of Chaucer he wrote: “I 
know not whether to marvel more, either that he in that 
misty time could see so clearly, or that we in this clear age 
walk so stumblingly after him. Yet had he great wants. fit 
to be forgiven in so reverend antiquity. I account the Mir- 
ror of Magistrates meetly furnished of beautiful parts; and 
in the Earl of Surrey’s lyrics many things tasting of a noble 
birth and worthy of a noble mind. The Shepherd’s Calen- 
dar hath much poetry in his eclogues, indeed worthy the 
reading if I be not deceived”. 

It is truly remarkable that such a gospel of poetic criti- 
cism, valid for all time, marked by unerring taste save in 
drama, where he was misled by deference to authority, 
should have been proclaimed by a young man of twenty- 
seven years or so. His concluding paragraphs must have 
been exceedingly stimulating to younger poets. 

Even before the composition of this treatise Sidney had 
in all probability written his voluminous romance, the “ Ar- 
cadia”, suggested by Sannazaro’s work. Its theme is the 
friendship of the Princes Musidorus and Pyrocles and their 
love affairs. They are wrecked off Venus’ island of 
Cythera: Musidorus is recovered and conveyed into the 
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pastoral paradise of Arcadia. He serves in a war with the 
Helots of Lacedemon, who are led by a mighty man of 
valor whom he discovers to be the lost Pyrocles. Peace is 
instantly proclaimed, and the youths are soon tangled in 
love toils. The stately Pamela and sweet Philoclea, Arca- 
dian princesses, are kept in jealous seclusion by their royal 
father, but Musidorus and his friend gain access to them in 
the disguise respectively of a shepherd and an Amazon. 
The situation becomes terribly complicated, for the fair Am- 
azon engages the love of both king and queen! The king’s 
sister-in-law Cecropia, who is intent upon securing the suc- 
cession for her son, relieves the situation by kidnapping the 
disguised Pyrocles and both the damsels, upon each of 
whom in turn she tries to force her son. Arcadia is again 
involved in war. After profusion of incident and devious 
narration the work is somewhat abruptly ended: the prin- 
cesses are recovered and Musidorus elopes with Pamela into 
Thessaly. 

The tale is a product of romantic imagination kindled by 
contact with the classic. An esthetic sense, ardent appre- 
ciation of beauty, is conspicuous: it abounds in picturesque 
passages. The romantic friendship of the young princes 
gains in interest when we remember its author's love for 
Fulke Greville. Rhetorically, it revels in antithesis. 

The young Lyly, who was the same age as Sidney and 
who like him had studied at Oxford, brought out in the year 
1579 his “ Euphues; the Anatomy of Wit”—ostensibly a 
work of fiction, but one in which the didactic motive pro- 
trudes through its transparent veil of fable. Its fame is 
owing to its artful style, which speedily became the fashion 
and from its hero’s title has been dubbed “euphuism”’. An- 
tithesis and alliteration are its double notes —both excel- 
lently adapted to proverbial philosophy: ‘ Let thy attire be 
comely, but not costly; thy diet wholesome, but not ex- 
cessive. Mistrust no man without cause, neither be thou 
credulous without proof; be not light to follow every man’s 
opinion, nor obstinate to stand in thine own conceit. If thy 
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wealth waste, thy wit willgive but small warmth”. These 
characteristics are not singular; we have had occasion fre- 
quently to remark them. An attempt has been made to 
father euphuism upon the Spaniard, Guevara, whose writings 
had just been Englished: it is true that he loved antithesis 
— but the distinctive property of euphuism, Lyly’s own in- 
vention apparently, is what has been appropriately termed 
* transverse alliteration ’’ — alliteration, that is, of correlated 
terms in the two halves of a balanced sentence: “I shall 
have thee not only acomfort in my life but also a companion 
in my love.... Although hitherto, Euphues, I have 
shrined thee in my heart for a trusty friend, I will shun thee 
hereafter as a trothless foe”. Such artifice has naturally 
provoked ridicule, but the memorable point touching this 
style is the fact of its self-consciousness: by applying cer- 
tain principles of the poetry of his day to prose, Lyly 
studied to make of prose an artistic instrument. And it 
would seem beside the mark to seek to account for his style 
| by imitation, for in like periods of culture similar experi- 
| ments must often occur. His fame therefore is just, and the 
*“ Euphues ” is beside worthy of remembrance for many a 
| fine counsel of humanity: “I would not have parents alto- 
| gether precise or too severe in correction, but let them with 


| mildness forgive light offences and remember that they 
\ themselves have been young... for when the son shall 
perceive that the father hath conceived rather a hate than a 
heat against him he becometh desperate, neither regarding 
his father’s ire, neither his own duty. ... We can easily 
forget the offences of our friends be they never so great, 
and shall we not forget the escapes of our children be they 
never so small? We bear oftentimes with our servants, and 
shall we not sometimes with our sons? ... It is most 
requisite that fathers ... be an example of imitation to 
their children, that they seeing in their parents as it were in 
| a glass the perfection of manners, may be encouraged by 
| their upright living to practise the like piety ”’. 

Lyly’s second volume, “ Euphues and his England ”, after 
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much playful criticism, closed with the following expression 
ef truly Hebraic God-consciousness, a confession of the 
faith that made the grandeur of the Elizabethan age: “ The 
living God is only the English God, where he hath placed 
peace, which bringeth all plenty, anointed a Virgin Queen 
which with a wand ruleth her own subjects and with her 
worthiness winneth the good will of strangers. This peace 
hath the Lord continued with great and unspeakable good- 
ness among his chosen people of England”. 

From the days of Ascham there had been much debate, 
(influenced, no doubt, by like discussion in the French 
Pléiade) over a proposed reform of English verse by forcing 
it into the moulds of classic metres. Gabriel Harvey main- 
tained the affirmative, and even imposed for a moment upon 
his friend Spenser. There was much objection among 
scholars to the use of rhyme. The discussion was presuma- 
bly of value in that it promoted the cultivation of blank 
verse. 

Though there remained no other record we should infer 
the progress of the drama from the heightening wrath of 
the puritans. It was not till 1574 that a company of actors 
(the earl of Leicester’s) was licensed to perform in Lon- 
don * save in time of Common Prayer”; that is, they could 
play Sundays at other hours,— “ a devil’s service ’’, cried the 
puritans. Immediately therefore arose a feud between them 
and “ those uncircumcised Philistines the players” to be de- 
termined after nine years in their favor: the fall of a gallery 
before alluded to was admitted to point their moral and 
Sunday performances were put down. A particular griev- 
ance to the puritan still remained: the fact that female parts 
were enacted by boys. 

The queen also imposed restrictions upon the drama; it 
was not permitted to treat of any matters pertaining to re- 
ligion or state policy. 

At court, John Lyly produced a series of sprightly 
twelfth-night comedies in his euphuistic prose, “ Alexan- 
der and Campaspe”, “ Sappho”’, “ Endymion”, “ Galatea”, 
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“ Midas,” etc. The first is a play upon the loves of the great 
Alexander and the painter Apelles for the beautiful Cam- 
paspe. Apelles has been commissioned to paint a portrait 
of the lady: the third act closes with his pretty song, 
“Cupid and Campaspe’”’. In the fourth, the fair one in 
a soliloquy questions her growing fancy for the artist: he 
enters: courtly love-making ensues. In the last, Alexan- 
der, aware of their passion, heroically subdues his own: 
* Love falleth like a dew as well upon the low grass as upon 
the high cedar. Well, enjoy one another; I give her thee 
frankly, Apelles’’. The plays are full of exemplary senti- 
ments, clever conversation, refined love-making; they 
mirror the modes and culture of the court; but their bril- 
liancy is too unrelieved. We must, however, recognize the 
fact that their ingenious fashion of speech was a necessary 
moment in the process of gaining command over the lan- 
guage, as well for higher composition as for courtly conver- 
sation and correspondence. 

A slightly younger contemporary of Lyly’s named 
George Peele, also an Oxford man, was writing for the 
stage at the same time, but though there was great progress 
in stage craft there was on the whole little in dramatic art 
until the appearance of Christopher Marlowe with his 
*“ Tamburlaine the Great” in 1587. Having dealt with that 
type of tyrannic pride, pride of the flesh, of physical force, 
Marlowe fastened with avidity upon the Faust story as ex- 
emplifying the mad pride of intellectuality. His strenuous 
lines settled the controversy about versification, for now at 
last blank verse found itself. 

The road to Spenser’s eclogues had been marked out by 
similar publications, chiefly translations — but in the “ Shep- 
herd’s Calendar” poetry drew a fuller breath than she had 
drawn in Britain since the days of Dunbar and Gawain 
Douglas. Still, that does not make of the year of its com- 
pletion — 1579—the crucial date in English literature, as 
some have tried to make out, even though it be reinforced 
by the appearance of “ Euphues”, Gosson’s “ School of 
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Abuse” and North’s Plutarch. 1588 is the date of all others 
both in Elizabethan history and letters. Spenser’s classic 
and romantic culture is revealed in his pastoral cycle; be- 
side Virgil and the pastoral poets of Sicily, Sannazaro, 
Mantuan and Marot, and of native bards “ Tityrus” Chau- 
cer, Langland and Skelton were controlling influences in 
its composition. Its forms are conventional; its charm con- 
sists in its freshness of outlook and feeling. Here are the 
exercises on the theme of love (not specially original 
these !), the moralizing vein, the fond melancholy of a young 
poet. The eclogues alternate between themes of love and 
duty. Most pleasing of all is the fresh delight in nature, in 
light and shade and color. Some who arrogate to the puri- 
tans all the religious earnestness of that day have claimed 
Spenser for that sect——but no puritan would have given us 
this picture of Cupid (in the March eclogue) : 

With that sprang forth a naked swayne 

With spotted winges, like Peacock’s trayne, 

And laughing lope to a tree; 
His gylden quiver at his backe 
And silver bowe, which was but slacke, 
Which lightly he bent at me, 

It is true that he defended and returned to the defense of 
Grindal lying under the queen’s displeasure (though his 
loyalty to her was unequivocal), and critically reviewed 
the condition of the church; he would have called himself, 
like Arthur Brooke, a “ staunch protestant”. At the same 
time his medizval sympathies were pronounced in diction 
and forms of verse, and he loved allegory (in these poems 
the “ shepherds ” constantly stand for the clergy )— but that 
was equally characteristic of the medizval and the puritan 
mind. The conflict between sentiment and reformed re- 
ligious sense—the most subtly characteristic point of all 
—that went on in his soul is quaintly betrayed in his fable 
of the Oak and the Briar: 

For it had bene an auncient tree 


Sacred with many a mysteree 
And often crost with the priestes crewe 
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And often halowed with holy-water dewe, 
— But sike fancies weren foolerie 
And broughten this oake to this miserye. 


In lyric verse, beside numberless ballads, we note a pop- 
ular anthology, “* The Paradise of Dainty Devices’’, Thomas 
Watson’s “ Hecatompathia’’, a hundred learned and conven- 
tional exercises on love —last fruit off Wyatt’s tree,—and 
Sidney’s “ Astrophel and Stella”, the reality of whose pas- 
sion is cast into high relief by the artificiality of Watson's. 
The contrast is pointed in its opening sonnet: 

Loving in truth and fain in verse my love to show... 

I sought fit words to paint the blackest face of woe, 

Studying inventions fine, her wits to entertain, 

Oft turning others’ leaves to see if thence would flow 

Some fresh and fruitful showers upon my sun-burned brain. 


But words came halting forth ... 
— Fool, said my Muse to me, look in thy heart and write. 


One of Sidney’s intimate friends, Edward Dyer, is known to 
fame only for that friendship and for one lyric with a happy 
opening, “ My mind to me a kingdom is”, and and an 
odiously priggish close. Another, Fulke Greville, wrote 
much difficult verse, but is remembered to-day by his pas- 
sionate lament for the “ wonder ”’ of his age: 


Knowledge her light hath lost, Valor hath slain her knight, 

Sidney is dead, dead is my friend, dead is the world’s delight ... 

Let all that sweet is void—in me no mirth may dwell,— 

Philip, the cause of all this woe, my life’s content, farewell! 

When Greville died, unmarried, more than forty years 
after, he had engraved upon his tomb: “Friend of Sir 
Philip Sidney ”. 

With Sidney in fact we escape with relief from the me- 
diocrity that marked —it is useless to deny or try to conceal 
it—the first half of Elizabeth’s reign. Do all we can, 
think as highly of them as possible, faithful old Burleigh, so 
“lowly " and circumspect, with his spy system; worthy old 
Grindal, appealing to Bullinger with such concern as to 
whether it is right to wear a tippet; honest old Gascoigne, 
atoning for a dissipated youth by a moralizing, querulous old 
age —are all hopelessly, incorrigibly mediocre. But in 
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Sidney we discover the embodiment and peerless expression 
of everything that was best in that generation: the earnest- 
ness of the puritan without his bigotry, the learning of the 
humanist without his pedantry, the courtier’s grace without 
servility —all in all the ideal of a modern gentleman, a va- 
riant of the medieval knight. Review the knightly quali- 
ties — frankness, fellowship, chastity, courtesy, pity — Sid- 
ney illustrated them all. A frank remonstrance with the 
queen necessitated his temporary withdrawal from court. His 
friendship with Greville is proverbial, as is his compassion 
for the wounded soldier at Zutphen. And when we in- 
quire wherein lies the distinction between the knight and 
the gentleman, we find that it is that the latter adds to the 
other’s fine qualities, as Sidney added, culture. The sym- 
metry of his character enthralls the imagination; the age 
was happy that had at its beginning such an exemplar; and 
we know that his personality awakened instant enthusiasm, 
He figured in the English renascence as Alberti in the 
Florentine: he was the model for King Arthur in the great 
poem which at his death was growing under Spenser’s hand. 


GREENOUGH WHITE. 
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REVIEWS. 


A FRESH STUDY OF ANCIENT CIVILIZATION.’ 


In giving to the public this historical survey of the moral 
evolution of humanity until it finally culminated in Christian 
thought and belief, Mr. Taylor has made a valuable and, we 
are glad to add, readable addition to the literature of his tran- 
scendent subject. He modestly explains that his purpose is 
to treat human development from the point of view of the 
ideals of different races as those ideals disclose themselves 
in the art, literature, philosophy and religion, as well as in 
the political fortunes of each race. To the performance of 
his great task he brings a vast erudition, and whether he 
has succeeded or not in satisfactorily proving his thesis — 
that human history is to be found in what mankind has 
thought rather than in what it has achieved — his book will 
be found stimulating and suggestive to all who read it. 
Some of these, however, will be inclined to think that Mr. 
Taylor does not carefully differentiate thought from feeling, 
and that the emotional element of man’s nature is altogether 
different from the intellectual, thus warranting a separate 
treatment of the suprarational. It is somewhat hazardous, 
they will think, to accept as the faithful portraiture of a na- 
tion’s life the moral and artistic conceptions of its priests, 
lawgivers, and bards, for while these may reflect the condi- 
tion of the educated classes, they tell us nothing of the 
silent masses. 

Mr. Taylor is nearer the truth when he emphasizes the 
important influence exercised on the ethical ideas of a 
people by the character of their political constitution. The 
absence of consistent thought in the Orient, for example, is 
largely owing to the absolute nature of the eastern state. 
But when we turn from Egypt to India —from the Book of 


1 Ancient Ideals. A Study of Intellectual and Spiritual Growth from 
Early Times to the Establishment of Christianity. By Henry O. Taylor. 
Two volumes. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1896. 
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the Dead to the Rig-Veda — we go from darkness to light, 
from the mud flats of the Nile to the rarified atmosphere of 
the Himalayas. While the Vedic Aryans, on account of the 
circumstances of their previous life, were unable to build 
walls and temples and similar trappings of civilization, their 
work was of a far nobler kind. In like manner, succeeding 
races, such as the Greeks and Romans, might have often 
been simpler in their manner of living; but they were 
frequently more truly men than their predecessors were. 


In his discussion of Greek ideals Mr. Taylor is on - 


ground that he has evidently made his own, and some of his 
observations are particularly interesting. Respecting the 
pathetic element in Greek sculpture, for example, he writes 
as follows: “ There was no pathos in the Olympian Zeus or in 
the Athene Parthenos ; nor is there any in the sculptures from 
the pediments of the Parthenon which have been preserved, 
nor in the frieze. In the metopes which show the conflict 
between Centaurs and Lapiths, pathos enters of necessity, 
for a battle implies wounds and death. Hence there is 
great pathos in the expiring Lapith form of the famous 
metope ; there is pathos in the agony of the Centaur whose 
back is pierced by asword. Yet in these Parthenon metopes 
there is no heightening of pathos for its own sake; such as 
exists is necessary to the general theme and its main 
thought, a great and ethical thought, the ruin involved in 
lawless crime.” 

It is in Homer, however, that we find the Greek spirit, 
although not in its maturity, and subsequently it raises and 
expands those qualities which it had attained, reflecting 
them in art, conduct, and philosophy. “The Greek,” says 
our author, “ desired the utmost, the best, the veritable ele- 
ments of life. He desired it all intensely, eagerly, stren- 
uously, for his deepest thoughtfulness was not morbid; he 
did not feel distaste for life because of its limitations; no 
yearning for the impossible turned him from endeavor for 
the utmost that might be had. His was complete acceptance 
of life, with even finer discrimination in selection. Desire 
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for the thronging contents of physical and intellectual life 
appears in the Iliad and Odyssey. The full and many-sided 
natures of the Homeric heroes contain wondrous many of 
the feelings and desires which make life’s contents still.” In 
Rome, life brought with it no such pure development of the 
individual as had obtained in Greece. To order well his 
house and serve the state was the compass of duty on the 
part of the Roman. Successive changes in the political 
constitution brought spiritual changes, to be sure, but the 
sombre characteristics of the Roman still obtained. Rome’s 
institutions were distinctly legal. 

Not until the appearance of Christianity did the true 
ideal, in the opinion of Mr. Taylor, make its appearance. 
By himself man can do but little save in modes of renuncia- 
tion. But Christianity has attainment absolute and univer- 
sal. ‘“ Followers of Christ,” he says eloquently, “ gain all 
and give up nothing: they give themselves, and perfectly 
save and fulfil themselves. The universal, the infinite, God 
and his creation, is reached ; the Christian’s individuality is 
retained. Not love alone, but the kingdom of heaven, and 
every mode of the life absolute and eternal as set forth by 
Christ, implies distinctions between subject and object, and 
asserts the eternal continuance of individual personalities. 
For faith there must be a believer and an object; for hope 
there must be one who hopes and something hoped for; 
for love there must be the lover and the loved; and knowl- 
edge requires a knower and a known. If human personal- 
ities were merged even in God, there could not be for man 
that life eternal which is to know God. These modes of 
life pass into each other. God the source of all, God’s ways 
and nature; and the great verities of God’s power and 
righteousness and love; these constitute the truth of God 
for man. In man, according to the truth of Christ, life 
dawns with belief and obedience, rising and broadening to 
faith, then love and knowledge, and again knowledge, shown 
by love, and love increased by further knowledge to perfect 
love at last, complete abiding in the love of God.” 
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The quotations and running commentary we have made 
will, we hope, give our readers some idea of the scope of 
Mr. Taylor’s remarkably stimulating book. A full criticism 
of it and comparison with similar works —especially in the 
field of morals with Lecky’s well-known treatise — is impossi- 
ble at this time, but we trust that we may be able to accom- 
plish it at some not distant period. ae 


A HISTORY OF MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE, 


Dr. Wells’s book is in title and_ format a companion vol- 
ume to his Modern German Literature reviewed by us about 
eighteen months ago, but in content it is a decidedly more 
ambitious and important piece of work. This is partly due 
to the greater complexity of his task, partly to a natural ad- 
vance in critical methods. To a larger field he has brought 
more matured powers, and the result is a book which is at 
once the best thing we have of its kind and a credit to 
American scholarship. 

_ It at once suggests comparison with a work of Professor 
Saintsbury’s—not the latter’s Short History of French 
Literature but his recent attempt to compress into one vol- 
ume the whole range of nineteenth century English litera- 
ture. This is practically, though not entirely, what Dr. 
Wells has tried to do for French literature. The first three 
chapters which cover the “ Middle Age and Renascence”’ 
and the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are really but 
a sort of prolegomena to the ten chapters that deal with the 
literature of the present age. Hence one is fully war- 
ranted in comparing the work of the Edinburgh with that of 
our own Sewanee professor. The comparison is in our 
opinion (which may of course be biassed) not at all unfa- 
vorable to Dr. Wells. He may not indeed be quite as widely 
read in his subject as Professor Saintsbury is in his —at least 
he does not so frequently obtrude his reading,— but he 


1 Modern French Literature. By Benjamin W. Wells, Ph.D. ( Harv.) 
Boston, Roberts Brothers, 1896. 
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surely possesses what the English critic as surely lacks —~a 
sense of balance and proportion and a grasp upon the prin- 
ciples of rational criticism. We do not, indeed, agree with 
everything that Dr. Wells writes, but we never find our- 
selves obliged to differ from him as widely as we are con- 
stantly obliged to differ from Professor Saintsbury through 
the latter’s inveterate propensity to substitute the freakish- 
ness of his individual taste for the ordered judgments of the 
body of critics. Dr. Wells, for example, seems to us to do 
less than justice to Balzac and perhaps to Lamartine, but it 
is impossible for him to write as flippantly and ignorantly 
of any great writer as Professor Saintsbury allows himself 
to do about Lord Byron. In other words Dr. Wells has had 
the judgment to prepare himself for his work by mastering 
the sound principles of French criticism before attempting 
to write about French literature and it is needless to add that 
he has profited most from his study of M. Brunetiére. This 
is but to say that Dr. Wells has consulted the real interests 
of his readers in giving them a sane and lucid treatise upon 
his important theme instead of consulting his own whims 
and crotchets and producing a collection of his own im- 
pressions about French literature. Such ordered criticism 
is rare both in England and America and Dr. Wells has 
really done a good deed in showing us that it is perfectly 
possible to develop it in our midst. 

We have now indicated what seems to us to be the most 
valuable feature of this book. It remains only to praise a 
few special features and to commend it to our readers as the 
most excellent first-hand survey we have of what is in many 
respects the most important of modern literatures. We are 
particularly pleased with Dr. Wells’s balanced treatment of 
that great though often erratic genius, Zola, and we are in 
perfect accord with his sympathetic criticism of that true 
poet, Leconte de Lisle. Baudelaire’s sinister genius seems 
to us to be admirably delineated, and if Victor Hugo receives 
more than his proper share of space our author certainly 
errs in good company. But better than his treatment of in- 
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dividual writers is Dr. Wells’s success in tracing the evolu- 
tion of the various genres, and it is mainly this feature — 
a rare one in any history of literature — which lifts his vol- 
ume from the rank of a mere hand-book into that of a sus- 
tained and worthy treatise upon a great subject. 


CRAIK’S ENGLISH PROSE. ' 


This valuable contribution to the systematic study of our 
literature is very similar in plan, equal in execution, and 
hardly inferior in interest, to Ward’s English Poets issued 
by the same publishers. Its declared purpose is to show the 
growth and development of English Prose, by extracts from 
the principal and most characteristic writers. It proposes 
in introductory notices to give only so much biographical 
detail as will enable the reader to judge the general circum- 
stances of the author’s environment and the scope of his 
work. This it relegates to small type and places between 
brackets, and then proceeds with more generous typography 
to discuss the writer’s style and methods and his place in the 
development of English Prose. 

Such a work is perhaps even more valuable for the study 
of the English language than of English literature. The 
disjecta membra of an author or of a fossil may afford 
a very fair idea of outward structure but they can give very 
little hint of the inner nature. And therefore it is natural 
and right that throughout this book stress should be laid on 
form and diction rather than on the import, ethical, intel- 
lectual, or esthetic, of the author, or on the debit and credit 
ot his literary influence. These matters are not neglected, 
but it is not unfair to say that they are subordinated. 

The five volumes correspond to five periods, the first em- 
bracing the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries 
from which fifty-one writers are selected for comment which 
is committed to sixteen more or less distinguished specialists, 


' English Prose, Selections with critical introductions by various 
writers and general introductions to each period. Edited by Henry Craik, 
New York and London: Macmillan & Co. Five volumes. 
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More than three-fifths of the work, however, is shared be- 
tween Mr. Ker, the Editor, Mr. Saintsbury, and Mr. Dodds, 
and the first of these gives a luminous and very readable in- 
troduction to the whole period as well as a few words on the 
literary significance of that which preceded it. Mr. Ker is 
one of the three chief contributors to the entire series, and 
while several among the others may be as critically sound, 
there is none among them whom one reads with such con- 
stant pleasure. His style is pithy and he has a delightful 
tact in “ pinning the adjective,” in being vivacious without 
being familiar. Most like him in style is Mr. Whibley who 
writes on the classical translators, Sir Thomas North, Phil. 
emon Holland, and the others, but the range of contributors 
gives to the treatment of this period, as to that of the others, 
an added interest and value, for here between two covers we 
may read Mr. A. W. Ward’s estimate of Sir Philip Sidney, 
of Lodge and Greene and Nash, while Mr. Gosse shall tell 
us of Camden and Raleigh, Mr. Hales of Malory and 
Spenser, Mr. Craik of Wyclif, of Lord Berners, and of 
Ascham, and Mr. Saintsbury’s six articles serve as a good 
background to set off the brightness of the rest. 

The second volume carries the examination of English 
Prose from Bacon to the Restoration. The number of 
writers who claim attention during this period of less than 
a century is almost as great as that during the entire pre- 
ceding period, and if in regard to a few of them we note 
with some surprise how far these little candles have suc- 
ceeded in throwing their beams there are not a few of pri- 
mary importance. The editor has distributed his forty-four 
articles among fourteen critics giving Mr. Saintsbury the 
largest share and himself the second place. Mr. Ward fol- 
lows most acceptably with articles on Milton, much the 
longest in any volume, on Cowley, Ben Jonson and Wot- 
ton; Mr. Gosse writes charmingly, though all too briefly, of 
Walton; Mr. Craik of Bishop Hall and Lord Clarendon ; 
Mr. Saintsbury of Hobbes, Sir Thomas Browne, and Thomas 
Fuller. On the whole the proportions are well preserved 
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though it may seem strange to give more selections from Clar- 
endon than from Bacon or Milton, and the seven pages of the 
introduction might well have been seventeen. As it is its 
condensation makes it a sort of literary pemmican, highly 
nutritious but apt to overtax the average digestion. 

The third volume carries us from the writers who reached 
their prime after the Restoration through the Augustan age 
of Pope and Addison. The number of authors examined is 
forty-six. The number of contributors is eighteen, with the 
editor and Mr. Saintsbury still in the van. Mr. Beeching 
writes on Bunyan, Mr. Courthope on Dryden, Addison, and 
Pope; Pepys has fallen into the genial hands of Mr. Ker, 
the Editor treats acceptably of Swift, Bentley, Locke, and 
Bolingbroke; Mr. Dobson writes of Steele, Mr. Hales of 
Defoe, and Mr. Gosse of Burnet, while those who have dealt 
with the lesser lights have done so in a spirit worthy of their 
company. 

The fourth volume is entitled the Eighteenth Century 
though some of the earlier writers of that period have already 
been treated in the third. There remain however thirty-nine 
whom the editor finds worthy of a seat on his prose Par- 
nassus and he has committed the treatment of the greater 
part of them to Mr. Saintsbury, Mr. Bonar, and himself, 
The great novelists, Richardson, Fielding, and Smollet, are 
apportioned the first to Mr. Millar, the others to Mr. Saints- 
bury. Mr. Dobson takes Oliver Goldsmith and Mr. Traill 
Laurence Sterne. Among the philosophers Berkeley falls 
to Mr. Saintsbury, Hume to Mr. Millar. Mr. Craik has as- 
sumed Lord Chesterfield, Samuel Johnson, Boswell, Madam 
d’Arblay, the elder Disraeli, and Maria Edgeworth. Gibbon 
falls to Mr. Saintsbury, Burke to Mr. Dixon, who also deals 
with Warburton, and the whole is provided with an intro- 
duction by the editor that brings out in bold relief the gen- 
eral characteristics that give to the eighteenth century its 
quite unique individuality. 

Finally the last and longest volume carries the student 
from Walter Scott to Robert Louis Stevenson and contains 
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between its covers abundant proof of the constant progress 
of our men of letters in the use of their weapons of pre- 
cision. The number of writers selected for comment is no 
greater than that in the third period, but one feels that the 
average is distinctly higher even after all allowance has 
been made for the affection that naturally springs from 
propinquity. Surely if we were to include in the modern 
period writers of as little significance to us or to literature 
as John Ray or Bishop Cumberland or Ellwood or Rymer 
or Fletcher of Saltoun we might increase many fold the list 
of our nineteenth century prose worthies. But among these 
forty-six nineteenth century nurslings of immortality even 
the general reader will hardly note an unfamiliar name. 
The fifteen contributors are still much the same old staff, 
with Mr. Saintsbury now very much to the fore, Mr. Millar 
second, the editor third, and the rest scattering. Mr. Craik 
has undertaken Scott, Jane Austen, Beaconsfield, George 
Eliot, and Hugh Miller; he has committed Carlyle, Thack- 
eray, Matthew Arnold, and a number of minor lights to Mr. 
Saintsbury, and Coleridge to Mr. Ker, who also takes Ma- 
caulay. Mr. Ainger writes on Charles Lamb; Mr. Ward on 
Mrs. Gaskell and Charles Dickens, while Mr. Raleigh treats 
Charlotte Bronté and Stevenson. Washington Irving, who 
so far as we have observed is the sole American admitted to 
this august company, is appreciatively handled by Mr. Mil- 
lar, but why if he is admitted, and the limitation of time does 
not exclude, should there not be a place for Emerson and 
for Lowell? But where so much is given it would be 
churlish to ask for more, and perhaps the exclusion is justi- 
fied by the more distinctly American quality of those others, 
while Irving never quite freed himself from the English 
spell. 

It is obviously impossible in dealing with such a work as 
this to attempt any individual criticism of the separate es- 
says of which the original portion of it consists. It is only 
possible to say that this method of committing to a number 
of specialists, in this case thirty-five, the criticism of two hun- 
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dred and twenty-six men of letters covering a period of five 
hundred years is the only one that could secure expert judg- 
ment in every case, while at the same time it affords the 
student a variety of critical methods almost as great as the 
variety of the subjects to which it is applied and the different 
notes are made concordant by the wise restraint of a judi- 
cious editor. So these volumes take their place worthily be- 
side Mr. Ward’s English Poets, and the critic can accord 
them no higher praise. 


BROOKE’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. ' 


Mr. Stopford Brooke is always a delightful writer and 
one naturally welcomes a new book from him, but it is ques- 
tionable whether his latest volume will add much to his 
fame. At first sight one takes it to be another survey of 
our literature on a little ampler scale than that maintained in 
the admirable Primer of English Literature which won 
Matthew Arnold’s commendation many years ago. One is 
disappointed, however, to find that it is only an expansion 
of the Primer and one begins to detect —rightly or not — 
evidence of the joining process. A patched up or padded 
book is not likely to serve any very good end and we fancy 
that some people will wish that Mr. Brooke had let his 
Primer remain unaltered. One accepted the limitations of 
the Primer as a matter of course, but will one be as willing 
to accept the limitations of the enlarged volume? At any 
rate could not Mr. Brooke have written a short preface de- 
scribing his method of procedure and justifying it? 

We do not wish, however, to detract unduly from the 
merits of the book. Mr. Brooke’s critical taste is nearly 
always good and his knowledge of his subject is unusually 
wide; it follows therefore that what he has added will be 
found useful by many teachers and pupils. The additions, 
too, that bring the narrative nearer to our own day must be 


1 English Literature. By Stopford A. Brooke,M.A. New York and 
London: The Macmillan Co. 1897. 
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regarded as distinctly helpful and in keeping with the rest 
of the original work. But was it necessary for Mr. Brooke 
to expand the portion relating to our literature before Chau- 
cer? He has, we all know, written quite recently a history 
of Early English Poetry, but because he knows more than he 
once did about this phase of the subject is it necessary that 
the average school-boy should? Would it not have been 
better, if the text-book was to be altered at all, to bring 
out more clearly the position of certain minor but genuine 
poets —for example Matthew Prior? Certainly no school- 
boy can learn from Mr. Brooke’s new book, any more than 
from his old one, that Prior probably stands at the head of 
that numerous band of Englishmen who, especially in our 
own day, have written society verse. Society-verse is not 
great poetry, but to know something about it is more im- 
portant to the average youth of 1897 than to be given a page 
on the five elegies in the Exeter Book. 

But this question of the proportion of space to be al- 
lowed to various authors and various subjects leads to the per- 
ennial question of the value of these summary hand-books 
of the history of literature. We must frankly say that we 
are by no means convinced of their utility. We much pre- 
fer for the average school-boy the method applied by Pro- 
fessor Brander Matthews in his recent volume on American 
literature — a method which consisted in stressing a few im- 
portant names and slighting the rest. There is time enough 
for supplemental information later on in life— it ought to 
content us if our children appreciate the fact that there are 
masters of literature and have vague ideas of how they came 
to be masters. But as long as it is considered proper to 
make boys and girls take a cursory survey of the entire lit- 
erature of a productive people like the English, we can at 
least express the hope that they may be made to take it un- 
der the guidance of Mr. Stopford Brooke, whose faults, when 
they exist are nearly always those of omission rather than 
of commission. 
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SOME TEXT-BOOKS ON ENGLISH LITERATURE." 


It has been some time now since the “ Committee of 
Ten” became a shibboleth in educational circles, and it is 
quite time that we looked about us to discover just what, if 
anything, has resulted from the labors of those who gave 
us the phrase, if nothing else. Undoubtedly they have 
given us something more. A glance at any publisher's cata- 
logue will bring to light hundreds of text-books on almost 
every subject which owe their existence to a demand created 
by the reports of these committees. Nowhere ‘is this more 
apparent than in the field of English literature where each 
publisher offers the forty-odd volumes of the special authors 
prescribed for the entrance examinations for the next four 
years to come, with enough others to last a period equally 
long, thrown in for good measure. Now supposing that 
there were no more than half a dozen publishers of these 
“series” (specimens of the work of four of them are on 
the writer’s desk at this moment) there would still be an ap- 
palling expenditure of ink and paper—to say nothing of 
brains and labor —in the effort to carry out the behests of 
the Ten in regard to the methods of imparting a knowledge 
of the English language and a proper appreciation of its 
literature. 

Just how far these text-books succeed in their purpose is 
a question which cannot be answered until sufficient time 
has elapsed to enable us to judge of their usefulness by 
their effects upon the students who have been advanced from 
the preparatory schools in which they are used to the higher 
work of the colleges and universities, but this much may be 


' Macaulay's Life of Samuel Fohnson. Edited by Huber Gray Bueh 
ler [Longmans’ English Classics.] 

Six Selections from Irving’s Sketch Book. Edited by Homer B, 
Sprague; /rvings Alhambra edited by Alice H. White [Ginn’s Classics for 
Children. 

Macaulay's Essays on Milton and Addison, Edited by Samuel Thur- 
ber [Allyn & Bacon.] 

Dryden's Palamon and Arcite. Edited by W. F. Gregory. [Leach, 
Shewell, & Sanborn’s Students’ Series of English Classics.] 
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said of most of them at the outset — they offer a convenient, 
accessible means for acquiring some knowledge of the 
work of the best English writers, and even if they serve no 
other purpose than to bring about more and wider reading 
in the schools they will have marked a decided advance over 
previous methods of teaching English literature. For after 
all the way to study a literature or even a language is to read 
it. Mark Twain in his “ Life on the Mississippi” shows 
us how he became a pilot — not by learning about the river 
but by learning the river itself. And so it is, that the school- 
boy will learn best how to handle his mother tongue by be- 
coming familiar with the way the masters have handled it, 
not by endlessly dissecting clauses and phrases and memo- 
rizing pedantic rules and phraseology. The first step there- 
fore in the teaching of English should be to teach the pupil 
to read few boys read well—to read understandingly, 
appreciatively. The next is toteach him what to read, and 
then to show him exactly why he should read the au- 
thors put into his hands. The specimens of literature se- 
lected for the class-room must not only be models of style, 
but they must be worth reading and they must possess an 
interest for the young reader. As to the treatment these 
authors should receive at the hands of the respective editors, 
it is enough to say that it should be such as is calculated to 
direct the student in his reading and impart to him a method, 
As already indicated, the selections are well adapted and in 
most cases the style in which the books are presented is at- 
tractive, but the editorial work cannot be dismissed so easily, 
Some of these books, far too many of them in fact, are made 
for the same purpose as the historical razors. This purpose, 
however pardonable in the publisher, is a serious offense in 
the editor, being an affront to true scholarship and an im- 
position upon the public. 

As an example of a book of this kind we may select the 
first on our list, though it is only fai: to say that it is by no 
means representative of the series to which it belongs —a 
series which marks a distinct advance over most of its 
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rivals. The introductory note is fairly good though some- 
what stereotyped, but the notes at the end of the book 
which are presumably for the assistance of the student be- | 
tray either extreme haste or great carelessness on the part | 
of the editor. A few examples will show this. Thus about | 
Lichfield he tells us to buy a map, for churchman we must i] 
procure an English History, and the fact that encyclopedias \| 
are referred to about once to the page would indicate that 
the Britannica is a necessary adjunct to this edition. In fact 
all through these notes the editor seems to betray a desire 
to “unload” his editing on somebody else. Speaking of 
persons mentioned in the text he continually tells the in- 
quiring student that they “ should be looked up.” Most of 
of the notes are of too trifling a character to be of any im- 

portance, as when we are told that “ pledged” means | 
“ pawned” when by no possibility could it mean anything 


else in the passage. The very next note tells us that “ biue 
ribands” means the ribbons worn by members of the “ Order 
of the Garter,” but does not vouchsafe any information 
about the Order itself. There are entirely too many notes, 
the editor not having realized that it is a great mistake 
to do the work of either teacher or pupil. Notes 
should be few rather than many, and they should relate 
to such things as are not easily discoverable by the student, 
or are especially essential. It is much better to put into the 
hands of the student a note-book and pencil than a whole 
volume of ready-made annotations, especially if these latter 
are of a somewhat frivolous character. This is true because, 
in the first place, the true teacher does not simply * hear 
lessons,’’ and, in the second place, it is debilitating for a stu- 
dent to be confronted with a mélange of trifles which would 
probably not do him any good if he knew them all. He 
should not be given net results independent of the processes 
which lead to them. In many cases the processes are more 
valuable than the results. 

But passing on we find that the poorest of all the texts 
at hand is an edition of Irving’s A/hambra. Here the idea 
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seems to have been to put the author into as hideous a 
binding as possible and so perhaps to induce the student to 
look within for sheer disgust of the exterior. There is ab- 
solutely no editing. We are told that dattlements are 
“notched walls on the top of buildings,” /reebooters are 
“ robbers,” a valet is a “ gentleman’s servant,’ and so on. 
All the notes are of the above character, and the infor- 
mation given in them might be almost entirely obtained from 
a dictionary. True the series to which this edition belongs 
is called * Classics for children,” but if the children are old 
enough to read such a book as the A/haméra they might be 
expected to know how to use a dictionary and most of them 
could prepare better editions both of the A/kambdra and the 
Sketch-book than the ones at hand. A more tastefully bound 
volume than either of the above is an edition of “ Palamon 
and Arcite”’ belonging to the “ Students’ Series of English 
Classics.” In this the introductory matter is particularly 
good and exceedingly well arranged. A feature of it is es- 
timates of Dryden by Johnson, Scott, Macaulay, and others, 
set down in chronological order and made the text of the 
editor’s remarks about the poet. The notes, however, are 
poor, and for the most part entirely unnecessary, the editor 
in spite of his declaration to the contrary giving merely a 
sort of glossary. On the other hand the editor of the two 
essays of Macaulay on Milton and Addison takes it for 
granted, as he announces at the outset, that every school-boy 
has ready access to a full library and his notes teem with in- 
junctions to “ look this up”’ and “ see”’ so and so. A pecu- 
liarly characteristic note is one on ‘“ Sad Electra’s Poet” 
which he tells us “ should be searched for till found” ! 

To sum up, we find that all these editions approach one 
or the other of two extremes. Some of them seem to indi- 
cate that the student must be assumed to know nothing at 
all, not even the meaning of common words or where to find 
them, while others take it for granted that it is not necessary 
to tell him anything at all. Of course the mean is the edi- 
tion which attempts to guide the learner towards what is 
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worth learning not by seeking to do his work for him but by 
showing him how it isto be done. The editor of such a text 
directs, excites interest in the work, explains only what is 
obscure. A class in English is like a class in chemistry, a 
a codperative society of which the teacher is president but 
never the janitor. It is his business to see that the work is 
carried on in the right way not by doing it himself but by di- 
recting how it is to be done. No boy ever yet learned to 
write English, or even to appreciate it, either by having been 
made to “look up” such characters as Cyriac Skinner or 
from having his mental stomach overloaded with piles of 
notes, biographical, historical, etymological, or what not. 
As we have already said, he must read the literary master- 
piece itself —read it intelligently, carefully and frequently. 
Hence in an edition for school use there should be more in- 
troductory and prefatory matter than notes. These latter 
should be only such as tend to make the reading smooth and 
intelligible. A child brought up in the lower walks of life 
speaks bad English because he has been saturated with it, 
and so the only way to teach any child good English is to sat- 
urate him with it. Thisis what the Committee of Ten meant 
and this is what all the editions must come to. 


W. H. McK. 


A NEW POETIC VENTURE. 


Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson, of Gardiner, Maine has 
sent us a tiny volume of verse privately printed for him at 
the Riverside Press. He names his booklet, from its first 
and last poems, “The Torrent and the Night Before.” 
There are only forty-four pages all told, but in his use of 
them Mr. Robinson shows that he possesses what so many 
poets lack — a modicum of common-sense. He utilizes his 
pages to the full by printing his verses straight along without 
wasting space by giving us what the printer calls “fat 
pages.” This is so sensible a procedure, especially in a 
privately printed book, that we feel bound to commend it. 
We wish we could praise as heartily the independence shown 
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in the short dedication which runs as follows: “ This book 
is dedicated to any man, woman, or critic who will cut the 
edges of it—I have done the top.” Independence is all 
very well — but Mr. Robinson’s has an unnecessary note of 
flippancy about it. 

We have, however, made ourselves one of his dedicatees, 
for we have cut the edges of his book and we are glad to 
have done so. Mr. Robinson has one important quality of 
the poet — one that is a sufficient excuse for his having pub- 
lished his verses — to-wit, a knowledge of the technique of 
his art and an obvious love for it. We fancy that he is 
young, for we detect the influences of other poets in his 
work, and if he is, we have decided hopes of him — nay, we 
not only have hopes of him, which is what almost any 
kindly critic may say of any fledgling poet, but we have a 
positive desire to see his next volume. The maturity which 
years will bring and the love and respect for his art which 
he already has will surely enable him to take longer and 
higher flights away from the common-place level of mere 
versifying around which so many contemporary poets keep 
hovering. 

Mr. Robinson has, of course, a good deal to learn in the 
coming years. He must learn that if he wishes to write 
“ ballades” he must improve on those given on pages 6 and 
16 of his book. He must learn that the impressionist effect 
produced in “ The House on the Hill” is not worth striving 
after, and that the chaotic effect produced in “A Poem for 
Max Nordau” is distinctly to be avoided. He must learn 
to put a little more concreteness into such poems as “ Her 
Eyes,” and “ An Old Story,” if he wishes to be loved and 
“understanded” of the people. But it is always easy 
enough to shower advice good or bad on a young poet, so 
let us rather give him some ungrudging praise. 


We think that he handles the sonnet very well indeed — 
especially when he writes of his favorite authors. Take for 
example the close of one to Matthew Arnold :— 
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Still does a cry through sad Valhalla go 

For Balder, pierced with Lok’s unhappy spray — 
For Balder, all but spared by Frea’s charms; 
And still does art’s imperial vista show, 

On the hushed sands of Oxus, far away, 

Young Sohrab dying in his father’s arms. 


Almost if not quite equally as good are the sonnets on Crabbe, 
Hood, Thomas Hardy, and Verlaine. The verses on Whit- 
man are also excellent, although some may not agree with 
their note of praise. But everyone will agree with the elo- 
quent close of this sonnet which has no name :— 


Oh, for a poet —for a beacon bright 

To rift this changeless glimmer of dead gray; 
To spirit back the Muses, long astray, 

And flush Parnassus with a newer light; 

To put these little sonnet-men to flight 

Who fashion, in a shrewd mechanic way, 
Songs without souls that flicker for a day 

To vanish in irrevocable night. 


What does it mean, this barren age of ours? 
Here are the men, the women, and the flowers,-— 
The seasons, and the sunset, as before. 

What does it mean? Shall not one bard arise 
To wrench one banner from the western skies 
And mark it with his name for evermore? 


If all our “ sonnet-men”’ wrote sonnets like the above, Mr. 
Robinson would not be justified in calling them “ little.” 
But our poet does good work in those commoner meas- 

ures, which, as Goethe remarked long since, go more 
swiftly to the heart than the elaborate verse-forms that find 
so much favor to-day. Here, for example, are some strong 
stanzas from a poem entitled “The Children of the Night :” 

And if there be no other life, 

And if there be no other chance 


To weigh their sorrow and their strife 
Than in the scales of circumstance, 


’Twere better, ere the sun go down 
Upon the first day we embark, 

In life’s embittered sea to drown 
Than sail forever in the dark. 
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If there be nothing, good or bad, 
But chaos for a soul to trust,— 
God counts it for a soul gone mad, 
And if God be God, He is just. 


There is ome creed, and only one, 
That glorifies God’s excellence ;— 
So cherish, that His will be done, 
The common creed of common sense. 


The thought expressed in the above verses is not new or 
profound, the feeling is and has been experienced as in- 
tensely by many men, but it is impossible to deny that Mr. 
Robinson has transmuted them into that indefinable some- 
thing called poetry. 

There are other things to praise in Mr. Robinson’s book, 
the Browning-like verve of the last poem, the felicity of the 
“ Horace to Leuconoé” (though surely Mr. Robinson must 
feel that the sonnet form its a lame one in which to render 
Horace in spite of the example of a distinguished living 
poet), the homely patriotism of the sonnet in praise of Bos- 
ton. There are also other things to condemn such as the 
lack of restraint in the poem entitled “ The Wilderness.” 
Our space, however, is limited and we do not wish our 
readers to suspect us as posing as a “ poet-finder.”’ That is 
a dangerous and somewhat unnecessary thing todo. The 
true poet sooner or later finds his public and his public finds 
him often without the intervention of the critic, sometimes 
in spite of the latter’s denunciations. Our purpose is 
a more modest one viz. to encourage Mr. Robinson with 
the thought that he has had at least one interested reader. 
To have one such reader is better than nothing, although 
even so Mr. Robinson may be in a worse plight than an 
author of whom we have heard who went to his book- 
seller at the end of a year to inquire the fate of his volume 
of poems and found that exactly one copy had been bought. 
Perhaps Mr. Robinson has not had—or desired to have — 
even this success. Certainly the copy that found its way to 
our table was not bought — but we have bought many worse 
books. W. P. T. 
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The first three volumes of the Harvard Historical Studies 
published from the income of the Henry Warren Torrey 
Fund lie on our table. They are admirable specimens of book- 
making and reflect credit on the publishers —the Messrs. 
Longmans. As specimens of book-making in another 
sense they also reflect credit. though not so much, on the 
University that stands sponsor for them. They are excel- 
lent historical monographs as such things now go, but it is 
permissible to wish that the present style of these fast ac- 
cumulating treatises would undergo a “sea change into 
something rich and strange ”’ viz. a readable book on an im- 
portant subject handled by a scholar who has had time to 
ripen. While waiting for this change we may be thankful, 
however, for such handy compilations as that of Dr. W. E. 
B. DuBois on the “ Suppression of the Slave Trade.” Dr. 
DuBois is a negro who naturally has an interest in his sub- 
ject which he has handled conscientiously and thoroughly 
for his space, if not always attractively. For facts and 
figures his volume will be most valuable, but it is easy to in- 
fer from his treatment of such a topic as the attitude of the 
Southern Commercial Conventions toward the slave trade 
that he does not know how to make a very readable book. 
The second volume of the series is a careful and distinctly 
important study of the interesting “Contest over the Ratifi- 
cation of the Federal Constitution in the State of Massa- 
chusetts” by Professor S. B. Harding of Indiana University. 
The third volume is “A Study of Nullification in South 
Carolina” by Professor D. F. Houston of the University of 
Texas. It is the best piece of work we have on the subject 
and is particularly valuable as showing that Calhoun was 
not by any means the father of a theory usually imputed to 
him. Curiously enough Professor Houston does not mention 
John Taylor of Caroline, whose criticisras of the Con- 
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stitution must have had much to do with the formulation of 
the Carolinian doctrine. 


A very important book for the anthropologist is the first 
volume of Mr. A. J. Butler's translation of Professor Fried- 
rich Ratzel’s History of Mankind to which that well- 
known scholar, Dr. E. B. Tylor, furnishes an introduction. 
The revised edition of 1894-5 is followed so that the work 
is brought strictly up todate. The testimony of such schol- 
ars as Virchow to its merits is sufficient recommendation to 
all who are interested in the broad subject of which it treats, 
and it remains only to praise the numerous illustrations and 
the general make-up of the volume of which the Macmillan 
Company are the publishers. 

The same publishers send us in a handsome volume a 
reprint of Professor Max Muller's centenary translation of 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason —a book which the student 
will be glad to have in such a convenient form. They also 
give us a second edition of Mr. Brooks Adams’s interesting 
and erratic Law of Civilization and Decay —a book which 
is a strange product for optimistic America and which could 
certainly have come from no other part of it than New 
England. 


Among the recent publications of the American Book 
Company we notice a volume entitled Zhe Mastery of Books 
by Mr. H. L. Koopman, librarian of Brown University, 
which may prove useful to that large class of persons whose 
desires for culture are greater than their opportunities for 
acquiring it. The same thing may be said for the volume 
entitled Zhe Bible as Literature, a series of essays by well- 
known scholars which Dr. Lyman Abbott has edited. (T. 
Y. Crowell & Co.) A more limited appeal is made by Mr. 
F. B. Jevons’s /ntroduction to the History of Religion (Mac- 
millan) but the book will be found distinctly helpful both by 
the general reader and by the student of anthropology. 
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Professor E. B. Titchener of Cornell has published with 
the Macmillan Company a text-book entitled An Outline of 
Psychology which has already proved its usefulness in such 
such a practical way that it is about to pass into a second 
edition. It seems well adapted in its general arrangement 
for class purposes and is especially valuable for the full 
descriptions given of the numerous experiments discussed. 
Professor Titchener is in our judgment very successful in 
preserving a rigorously scientific attitude toward his subject 
and the student who uses his book under a competent teacher 
will certainly not be led off prematurely into the mazes of 
metaphysical inquiry. The last chapter of the volume is 
particularly lucid, however, in its method of bringing out 
the limitations of psychology and the need of an orderly 
and balanced study of metaphysics. 


Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Co., have recently published a 
little book that will be useful to the “alas! too few” stu- 
dents of our “sage and serious” poet Edmund Spenser. 
This is Miss Alice Elizabeth Sawtelle’s doctoral thesis en- 
titled Zhe Sources of Spenser's Mythology. The labor ex- 
pended on the thin volume was evidently enormous, but as 
her own work will lighten that of other scholars the con- 
scientious young author will be compensated for it. It is, 
too, an encouraging sign to see Spenser receive some at- 
tention now-a-days. 


The daughter of the late Dean Church has gathered into 
two volumes, which the Macmillan Company have published 
in their well-known Zversley Series, the chief contributions 
made by her father to the Guardian, the Times, and the 
Saturday Review between 1846 and 1890. As might be ex- 
pected the subjects of these “ Occasional Papers” are chiefly 
ecclesiastical and theological —in fact they are mainly re- 
views of books of such nature. Newspaper criticism is not 


usually worth collecting, but Dean Church always wrote so 
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well that his admirers will not be sorry that his daughter’s 
zeal unearthed the fifty-four papers that have been selected 
for publication. Besides, these reviews are mainly of the 
old-fashioned and to us always attractive type that Macaulay 
popularized — the book serves as a peg for the reviewer to 
hang his own disquisitions upon. So Colonel Higginson’s 
translation of the works of Epictetus serves merely as the 
text for an attractive discussion of the character and teach- 
ing of that great moralist, and Mr. Cotter Morrison's life of 
St. Bernard serves a similar purpose. Sometimes, however, 
both author and book are minutely criticised, when, as in the 
case of Mr. Lecky and of M. Renan, they are worthy of it. 
Bearing these facts in mind one can judge of the general in- 
terest and value of the volumes when one learns that they 
treat of Cromwell, of Ignatius Loyola, of Fénelon, of Lamen- 
nais, of Bunsen, of Maurice, of Cardinal Newman, and of 
Mark Pattison, and that this list is not a tithe of the im- 
portant topics discussed briefly or at length. Perhaps the 
two essays on Pattison may be fairly taken as samples of 
the merits and defects of the whole collection, and in these 
the merits far outweigh the defects. Pattison was a subject 
well calculated to put the Dean’s fairness to a severe test, 
yet no admirer of the great Rector of Lincoln can cavil at 
the spirit that pervades these essays. 


The newly formed Southern History Association has be- 
gun a quarterly series of “ Publications” the first number 
of which lies before us. It is very neatly printed and, if we 
may judge from its contents, will do much to stimulate work 
in Southern history along critical lines. Among its con- 
tributors we note the well-known names of Dr. Stephen B. 
Weeks, Colonel Richard Malcolm Johnston, General Marcus 
J. Wright, and Mr. Edward Ingle. 


The Editor of this REvrEw has just published with 
Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co., under the title Southern 
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Statesmen of the Old Régime the lectures on Washington, 
Jefferson, John Randolph, Calhoun, A. H. Stephens, 
Toombs, and Jefferson Davis, which he delivered at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin in tae winter and at Sewanee in the sum- 
mer of 1896. The book is attractively printed and is fur- 
nished with excellent portraits of the statesmen of whom it 
treats. 


Professor F. Muench, Ph.D., of Charleston, S. C., has 
just issued from the press of the Lucas & Richardson Com- 
pany of that city a volume of patriotic poems appropriately 
entitled Palmetto Lyrics. The book is divided into three 
parts — devoted respectively to the Legends, the Heroines 
and the Heroes of South Carolina, and the author fitly 
dedicates his labor of love to the boys and girls of his his- 
toric commonwealth. Professor Muench has seen, as we 
could wish some writer would see in every Southern State, 
what a mine of poetry is furnished by local traditions as yet 
practically unworked, and we cannot but hope that his little 
volume will not only stimulate the patriotism of the youth to 
whom it is dedicated but will be also the precursor of 
many similar volumes throughout the South. From such a 
collection ot legends and lays the master-poets of the future 
will be able to draw copiously, even if the present status of 
poetic rt in America forbids us to hope that a final form can 
now be given to the material that lies so ready at hand. 


Two volumes of poetry ( Wasted Moments, Poems pri- 
vately printed. Buffalo: Moulton, 1891; Sebastian, a Dra- 
matic Poem. Buffalo: Moulton, 1894,) by Mr. G. B. Rose 
of Arkansas are worthy of note both because of their intrin- 
sic merit and because their defects are a significant illustra- 
tion of the difficulties under which the higher forms of lit- 
erature will always labor in any country where systematic 
literary criticism is undeveloped or disregarded. Mr. Rose 
has the lyric spirit to a degree that makes his poetry often 
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agreeable and occasionally delightful. Had he subjected 
this spirit to the discipline that almost every French versi- 
fier is constrained to undergo before he can hope for a hear- 
ing, had he been willing to learn the météer of his art, we 
think there is promise here that he would have produced a 
few lyrics that might have been not indeed great but yet 
“ beyond the limits of a vulgar fate.” But unfortunately we 
have not in the South, and indeed we have not in America 
and hardly in England, any such critical standards, any such 
universally recognized canons of poetic excellence, as bind 
alike the Verlaines and the Leconte de Lisles, the Mal- 
larmé’s and the de Heredias of France, and so we have no 
such school of almost impeccable minor poets as those that 
formed the choir of the Parnasse contemporain. The re- 
sult is that in Mr. Rose’s work the lyric cry is obscured by 
not infrequent metrical irregularities, by an undue resort to 
chevilles and by quite too many enjambements. More se- 
rious still are the awkward inversions often easily avoidable 
and unintentional rhymes in the middle of verses. All this 
does not affect the spirit, we can and ought to penetrate be- 
neath it, but it mars the artistry of the work and it is be- 
cause our critical writers have not taught all literary men to 
feel these things instinctively that so much of genuine poetic 
feeling among us finds so halting an utterance. Then, too, 
self-criticism ought to save a man from spoiling the effect of 
his best work by commonplaces sometimes startling in their 
futility. The man who in his “Rome” can write of Mi- 
chael Angelo “Who freed thy awful Moses from the stone ”’ 
ought to spare us the banality that follows, “ The Haunted 
Wood”, which in the opening stanzas suggests Gautier and 
Baudelaire, but sadly desinat in piscem at the close. One feels 
the unevenness, especially in the dramatic poem “ Sebas- 
tian”, which has some admirable philosophic and _ lyric 
passages. What Mr. Rose in common with almost all our 
Southern poets needs is the feeling that there is a critical 
standard to be attained and that those who attain it will be 
sure of recognition and their due meed of praise from those 
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who know, the only praise which the artist in any field 
ought to aspire to. 


We have received from the Macmillan Company Am /n- 
troduction to the History of the English Church from the 
earliest Times to the Present Day,” by Henry Offley Wake- 
man, M.A. As the author states in his preface his volume 
is an attempt to draw a picture of the development of the 
English Church rather than to give a detailed account of its 
history. His only apology for venturing upon a field which 
has been so often reviewed and so thoroughly worked over 
is the hope that he might give in short and convenient form 
an answer to the question: “ How did the Church of Eng- 
land come to be what she is?” Mr. Wakeman has admirably 
succeeded in avoiding the dullness of the usual manual and 
text-book style, with its multiplicity of facts and details, of- 
ten uninteresting and unimportant, and has laid particular 
stress only upon those periods in the history of the English 
Church which were formative and which have left some per- 
manent influence upon her fortunes. The treatment of the 
history of the early British Church is especially fresh and 
interesting. The development of the Church under Norman 
influence ; the struggle between Church and state during 
the reigns of William II., Henry I., and Henry II.; the inner 
life of the Church in the middle ages; the causes which led 
up to and produced the Reformation, and the period of the 
revival of church life in the nineteenth century are handled 
with a strong grasp upon essentials and with a rare power of 
generalization. We have no hesitation in recommending this 
volume as an admirable treatise on English Church History 
for the average reader who has not time for a more learned 
and comprehensive study, who wants to get at under- 
lying causes rather than at prosaic facts, and who desires 
the whole presented in an attractive and pleasing style. 


The latest additions to that excellent series of text-books 
on English literature which bears the imprint of the Athe- 
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neum Press (Boston, Ginn & Co.) are Professor G. R. Car- 
penter’s Selections from Steele and Professor Archibald 
MacMechan’s edition of Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. The 
feature of this series which seems to have been most stressed 
by its general editors, Professors Kittredge and Winchester, 
is the furnishing of well annotated classics which are not of- 
ten used in colleges but which might well be employed by 
the competent teacher who likes to break from the beaten 
path. So we have editions of Sidney’s Defense of Poesy 
and of Jonson’s Ziméer, and selections Jeffrey’s Essays 
and Herrick’s Hesperides and Golden Numbers. We have 
also selections from the old English ballads and ftom Gray 
and Keats, and the two volumes now on our table. Most of 
these books are distinctly useful and all that we have seen 
have been well edited. We do not, indeed, exactly see how 
Jeffrey can be used profitably as a text-book or Herrick 
either, except with a small advanced class, but as the series 
is intended for the general reader also, it was certainly well 
to include them. Professor Cook’s edition of Sidney’s De- 
Sense, on the other hand, makes a very good text-book—not 
merely as a specimen of good Elizabethan English, but as a 
basis for a systematic study of the nature of poetry. We im- 
agine that Professor Carpenter’s well-edited Steele might 
also serve the purposes of the class-roomby alternating with 
Addison as a representative of the early essay and by serv- 
ing as a foil to the study of that great but slightly unattrac- 
tive genius. Professor MacMechan’s book is so volumi- 
nously fortified with introductions and notes that we fear 
many teachers will hesitate to make practical use of it — but 
they will all be glad, and the student of Carlyle as well, that 
he had the courage to undertake the immense labor that any 
man must encounter who wishes to stand forth as an inter- 
preter of Carlyle. In conclusion we shall express the hope 
that the whole series may receive the encouragement it de- 
serves and in consequence grow apace. 
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The first volume of Mr. William Ernest Henley’s Works 
of Lord Byron (New York, the Macmillan Company) lies 
before us. It has been long expected and now that the first 
instalment has come to hand, there is little reason for any of 
us to be disappointed. The publishers have done their part, 
and the editor his, in perfectly characteristic fashion. The 
book-making is excellent, the editing partly so. Mr. Hen- 
ley has the defects of his qualities, and conspicuous among 
his qualities are cocksureness and a fondness for what other 
people shrink from. It follows therefore that some of his 
notes have an unnecessarily oracular tone and that others 
have a distinctly vulgar, not to say brutal tone. But Mr. 
Henley knows a great deal about Byron and his age and he 
is, rightly we think, convinced of his hero’s essential great- 
ness; he has therefore given us a body of annotatious of 
very great interest and value. He is far from being an ideal 
editor, but in spite of his manifest defects, he is a good one, 
and no matter what the forthcoming Murray edition proves 
to be, it is obvious that Mr. Henley’s will be necessary to 
every serious student of Byron. When it has progressed 
further (volume I. contains only the letters from 1804 to 
1813) we shall endeavor to give it the careful and detailed 
notice it deserves. At present we can merely recommend 
it warmly to all our readers, with the further recommenda 
tion that they do not suffer themselves to be alienated from 
Byron by the absurd judgments upon him that are daily 
being passed by critics who ought to know better. Byron is 
too great a force in our literature to be neglected by any- 
one, and Mr. Henley’s edition of him is too good to be dis- 
pensed with, although it does not deserve all the praise that 
has been already fulsomely showered upon it from certain 
quarters. 


Among recent text-books for schools and colleges we 
note several volumes of the Ca /ra Series of French plays 
edited by Professor B. W. Wells (Allyn and Bacon), Se- 
lections from Carlyle edited by Henry W. Boynton (same 
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publishers) ; several volumes in Longmans’ English Classics 


an excellent series under the editorship of Professor George 


R. Carpenter of Columbia College; a revised and enlarged 
edition of Professor Charles F. Richardson’s Primer of 
American Literature which long ago proved its usefulness 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.); a translation of Eginhard’s 
Life of Charlemagne, with notes and a map, by Samuel 
Epes Turner (Harper & Bros.) a little volume which ought 
to be useful for supplemental reading; A Brief History of 
the Nations by Professor George P. Fisher (American Book 
Co.) a convenient and well illustrated manual; A History 
of Rome to the Death of Casar by W. W. How and H. D. 
Leigh (Longmans’) ; .4 Guide to American History by Pro- 
fessors Edward Channing and A. B. Hart (Ginn & Co.) a most 
useful bibliographical hand-book for the student; Europe 
in the Middle Age by Oliver J. Thatcher and Ferdinand 
Schwill (Scribners’)—an elaborate manual; Macaulay’s 
Essays on Addison, Milton, Johnson, and Goldsmith — all in 
the Riverside Literature Series (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
and edited by Professor W. P. Trent; and several volumes 
of Professor R. G. Moulton’s Zhe Modern Reader's Bible 
(Macmillan) —a most commendable enterprise. 
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